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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 

will be sent to all subseribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered. The date to which payment is made is given 
on euch paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
for himself the time when his subscription ends. 
We would also state that our lowest and only terme are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terms. 
wi fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
and we give our readers their full money’s worth. 


uive 


se See Third Page for Terms, &o..6¢ 

Subscrt>ers will observe the date on the label: 
with which their papers are addressed. The date is the 
time to which the subseription is paid. When a new 
paylncnt is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant recetpt tn 
full for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates will 
please notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
casily corrected when pointed out soon after their 


vocurrence,. 





Editorial. 


WHEN TO CUT GRASS. 

\ correspondent wishes to know if the edi- 
tor of the New ENGLAND Farmer still con- 
tinues to cut his grass as early as formerly. 
We answer yes, and a little earlier, for al- 
though we have for many years cut most of 
our hay long before our neighbors have cut 
we have seldom cut all of our own 
There is 
so much other work crowding in June, and 


theirs, yet 


quite as early as we deemed it best. 


then the weather is so uncertain, that, in spite 
of the best endeavors, there will be some fields 
left to stand a few days after it is in its very 
We believe farmers generally 
Few 


best condition 
sow too few varieties of grass for hay. 
w much but redtop, timothy and clover, and 
hese are sowed together in the same field, 
nust all be cut at the same time, although 
s nearly a full month’s difference in the 
of ripening between early clover and 
redtop. If the clover happens to be 
most farmers prefer to cut it when in 
but if rather light and thin, it is more 
to decay, while the redtop and 

hy are coming to maturity. It is an ex- 
plan to have several varieties of grass 
together, but we do not like to have 
ening seasons. 


grass and June grass, both among 


at widely different 


y best forage plants grown in the 
ry, should not be mixed either with red- 
or with timothy, but should always be 

wn alone or with such grasses only as will 
ture at about the same time. 
s & great advantage to a farmer about 


ting } 


ng his haying along easily to have all the 


irly and late varieties of grasses by them- 
es, then he can begin early and secure each 
kind when in the best condition; but if all 
orts are grown together, and none are cut un- 
til the latest varieties are ripe, the earlier sorts 
will be nearly spoilt, while all the work of hay- 
ing will be crowded into a very short period. 
if this happens to be favorable, one may se- 
e his hay under such circumstances in tol- 

e condition, so far as the making is con- 

if, as often happens, the weather 
rood for a week or more, just when it 
3s most needed, then all is spoiled. A 
years since, owing to bad weather in July, 
there was scarcely any good hay cut in all 
New 


England. June was a hot, dry month, 


and 


those farmers only who were bold enough 
grass during that month, had 


sweet mows to feed from that year. 


t it their 


Unt 
the weather than is known at present, we can 


| we learn more of the laws which govern 


ever predict with certainty, long beforehand, 
what the future weather is to be, and our only 
irse is, to be prepared for the worst. 

never stormy all the time—there will be 
pleasant days, and usually one or more 


weeks for making hay year. 


» last week in May, there has not 


every 
7 


week, and scarcely a day of good hay 
snot been improved by helping to 
ay mows with something valuable for 
winter's use. 
out five acres of winter rye, sown ex- 
y for hay, were cut in May, and all cured 
housed before the fifth of June, 
when the orchard grass and June grass were 
» full The corn had not been hoed 


at that date, but by running the horse hoe be- 


tlely 
, 
bloom. 


tween the rows every few days, the weeds 
were kept in check, so that it was safe to leave 
while the haying was pushed along as fast 
is possible, with such weather as awaited us 
at that time. Five large two-horse loads were 
ist in season to remain out eight days, 
but being cocked while very green, and re- 
cocked two or three times on a new spot, it 
gradually gave up its juices and was made 
to good hay, with very little sunshine, and 
without materially injuring the second growth, 
which was growing at the rate of nearly an 
inch a day during the time. 

Following the June grass and orchard grass 
came the clover, and then the timothy, and 
red top, the latter being grown together and 
Too 
many farmers have yet to learn that grass cut 


cut while the timothy was in bloom. 


very early is much less injured by storms or 
showers than that which is already ripe when 
cut. Green grass is so full of gums and juices 
that it can absorb no moisture, and rain water 
rolls from it like dewdrops from a green cab- 
sage leaf, but ripe grass takes in water and 
holds it much like a sponge or a weather 
aten shingle. 

It is very difficult for many farmers to make 
ip their minds to begin their haying until all 
the grass is fully fit to cut, and then they 
inourn because the weather is too wet for hay- 
ng, or so hot and dry that their grass is all 

ng up. We know that the season is 
earlier in our locality, and that the grass is 
forward than in some other portions of 
New England, but everywhere, as a rule, far- 
ers begin their haying a little too late, and 
ish it long after the crop is in its best con- 


nore 


iition for cattle food. 
We are aware that it is not the time now to 
the early cutting of hay, or will not be 
y the time these lines reach the reader, but 
always in order to invite farmers to ob- 
Let those who 
4re now sorrowing about over-ripe hay, or 
weather, consider where the fault lies 
and endeavor to plan better next year, and 
every year in future. If one will grow sev- 
eral varieties of grass, and such as ripen at 
(different seasons, the earlier and later kinds 
being kept by themselves, and will commence 
ny lor hay as soon as the earliest varie- 
begin to show the blossoms, he will have 
“0 Opportunity to improve all the good hay 
weather there may be in the early part of the 
Season, and still stand an equal chance with 
his neighbors to use the late good weather in 
case the early should prove unfavorable. We 
must learn to have our haying come when we 
can attend to it as it should be, and not all in 
one week. The risk from poor weather in 
such @ case is entirely too great. 


¢ 


serve closer and think more. 


bad hay 


tiles 





Massacnusetts Press Excursion.—The 
members of the Massachusetts Press with their 
families, to the number of sixty persons, made. 
their annual summer excursion on the last 


week in June, visiting Saratoga, the coal 
fields of Pennsylvania, the Delaware Water 
Gap, and returning by way of New York and 
Long Island Sound reached home July Ist. 
The agricultural editor of the Farmer joined 
the party, and will give its readers some ac- 
count of the trip in our next number. 





SAVE ABSORBENTS FOR THE STABLE. 

It is a good time now, while the weather 
is comparatively dry, to collect and lay up 
dry soil to use in the stables for absorbing the 
urine which would otherwise be partially or 
wholly wasted. Loam, dry muck, sand or 
sawdust may each be used with advantage for 
taking up and holding the liquid excrements 
of the stable. ‘That substance will be the best 
which can be obtained most readily. Sawdust 
near mills, muck from the low meadows, and 
loam or sand from the fields will each be pre- 
ferred by different farmers, according to the 
circumstance surrounding them. In those 
sections of the country where grain raising is 
carried on as a leading business the straw is 
used as an absorbent quite freely by the best 
farmers. We have seen it spread over cattle 
yards to the depth of a foot or more in some 
sections of Vermont and Canada, and such 
practice is highly commendable where s:raw 
is abundant, but in dairy districts the farmer 
often finds it far more profitable to use his 
grain straw for feeding purposes. Muck from 
the swamp makes an excellent absorbent for 
the stables, hog pens and cattle yards, but it 
should be dug out and exposed to the action 
of the weather at least a year before being 
used. Wet muck fresh from the swamp is no 
absorbent at all, and some kinds may be 
really injurious to the land if applied in the 
crude state as it comes fresh from the bogs. 
Any farm soil, if tolerably free from stones, 
will make a good absorbent for the stable and 
barn yards. 

If one has waste land that he does not care 





to cultivate, or if he has more than he can 
properly use by the ordinary methods, it may 
not be a bad plan to set apart a small area 
in some out of the way corner to draw from 
for this purpose. Plough the ground to kill 
vegetation and make it easy to shovel, then 
cultivate occasionally to dry the surface, when 
the top may be drawn as wanted, ora large pile 
may be stored for use in wet weather. Some 
years ago, we built a shed adjoining the 
cattle stables, for the express purpose of lay- 
ing up dry soil or other material to be used 
as bedding and absorbent under the cattle, 
and although we find a pile of dirt a little 
hard on the wood work of the building, yet 
we are convinced that no investment we have 
ever made has paid a better per cent. on the 
outlay. All the year through, from January 
to December, there is dry material at hand 
for taking up all the urine from the animals, 
much of which would be entirely lost under 
We know the practice 
it is work that 


ordinary methods. 
makes some extra work, but 
pays. It will not do for farmers to spend 
their hard earned dollars for purchasing fer- 
tilizers and freighting them miles across the 
country, while the liquids from their stables 
are soaking down into the soil beneath, or 
being washed by every rain into the street, or 
down some ravine, as is far too often the case. 
These hot, sunny days are just the time for 
preparing dry material for the stables, and 
one should only need to be reminded of it to 


set about the work in good earnest. 





“FARMING DOES NOT PAY.” 

We have received a letter from a subscriber 
in southwestern New Hampshire, which is 
just a little puzzling to our understanding. 
After sending his subscription to pay for the 
New ENGLAND Farmer for a year, he says: 
‘‘Money comes very hard, butti.r very low, 
not worth making at present prices. We 
have made within the past twelve months, 
2165 pounds from nine cows, (2404 pounds 
per cow.) Pork cannot be made in New 
England at present prices. We have slaugh- 
tered four yearling hogs which weighed 1697 
pounds, (4244 each,) and six pigs 74 months 
old, weighing 1502 pounds (2504 each,) but 
could not afford to sell them at wholesale 
prices, so they were cut and made into lard, 
sausage, ham, &c., which is all sold, except 
the hams, which will be ready soon.” 

The only satisfaction he finds in producing 
such crops is in the large pile of rich manure 
he finds in his yards, but which his thin, sandy 
land devours in large quantities and still re- 
mains thin. Isn’t this a sad picture, indeed ? 
But how is it with those farmers who obtain 
not more than half the average quantity of 
butter per cow, and whose hogs, at a year old, 
weigh little more than our friend’s did at 74 
months, and who haven’t the faculty of cutting 
and selling their hogs at retail, and thus sav- 
ing the pork packer’s profit. 

Now, it is our opinion, that the farm of our 
gloomy correspondent is as well worth going 
a long way to see, as almost any farm that 
can be found in the State. We imagine, in- 
deed, we may be sure of finding nine very 
choice cows, and some very fine shotes, all 
healthy, thrifty and happy, with plenty of 
good food, warm shelter and clean, dry beds. 
Such results can’t be realized in any other 
way. Ifthe barn is tight and warm, can we 
not expect the house where the family lives is 
tight and warm also, and as neat and com- 
fortable for the occupants as is the barn for 
the cows? That quantity of butter is not 
made from nine cows by a woman who neg- 
lects her work, or who has no conveniences 
for keeping the milk and handling the butter. 
Nor is it made except by intelligent people, 
and intelligent people on a farm even of sandy 
land, are not, asarule, very unhappy. We 
are inclined to guess that our friend has, in 
years past, when prices were high, made a 
very good thing by working his sandy soil, 
and is only, like many others of us now, a little 
reluctant to come down to these hard pan 
prices. We shall have to turn the case over 
to our Warwick correspondent, who believes 
that ordinary farming pays quite as well as 
other kinds of business, to say nothing of 
this, which certainly borders on the extra- 


ordinary. 





DON’T NEGLECT THE WEEDS. 
Now that farmers are right in the midst of 
their haying, and with the grass growing 
poorer with each day’s delay in cutting, the 
temptation is quite strong to neglect the cul- 
tivated fields until the weeds become so large 
as to seriously injure the crop. Much may 
be done to avoid this, if one will run the horse 
hoe between the rows every few days early in 
the morning while the dew is on the grass, or 
in cloudy days when the haying is interrupted. 
Many farmers hoe too much and cultivate too 
little. They do with the hand hoe what 
might be done a great deal better and far 
more easily by horse power. An acre of corn 
or potatoes may be cultivated out, once in a 
row, ina little over an hour, and if it is gone 
through as often as once in every six or eight 
days from the time the rows are visible till the 
crop is too large to cultivate, there will be very 
little band labor required for keeping the 
weeds out of the hills or drills. And this 
hand work may then be done at any time when 
convenient. It matters little whether the sun 
shines or not, if the weeds from among the 
corn are pulled out and left in the track of 
the horse hoe, the next time it passes they will 
be destroyed. Under some circumstances we 
are in favor of hand labor in place of animal, 
but with a horse standing idle in the stable it 
seems the height of folly for a farmer to dig 








and delve among the weeds, when a tenth part 
of the labor, it properly directed, would be 
really more effectual. If you find the weeds 
are getting a start in the cornfield or garden, 
just start the horse and cultivator and see that 
it is kept going till the danger is over. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


KILLING WEEDS—PLOUGHING IN GREEN CROPS. 

Can you inform us how we can most easily kill 
plantain that is found more or less on nearly every 
farm: It bothers me badly, killing out all other 
grasses. We can conquer witchgrass and thisties, 
but this broad leaved, thousand rooted pest, has 
thus far proved too much for us. Corn, and the 
small grains and grasses are looking well, though 
backward. ‘Ihe potato bug has putin an ‘early 
and often” appearance, but we attend to him often, 
knowing that “eternal vigilence” is the price of— 
potatoes—this vear. 

_ Have you ever had any experience or observa- 
tion in ploughing in sowed corn fodder? Have 
been told itis the cheapest way to fertilize hill 
pastures or fields when it is not practicable to draw 
manure. There are thousands of acres of land in 
Orange county that formerly bore good feed, that 
has been ploughed and cropped until it is almost 
worthless. ‘The expenses of freight and scarcity 
of money render it all out of the question to buy 
commercial fertilizers at present prices on a large 
scale. The great question for country farmers is, 
which is the cheapest and quickest way to reclaim 
our worn out pastures that are easily ploughed. 
Let us hear from you or some of your intelligent 
subscribers. D. 

Bradford, Vt., June 23, 1879. 

Remarks.—lIf eternal vigilance is the price of 
potatoes since the advent of the potato beetle, it is 
none the less the price of clean fields at all times. 
Common plantain is a troublesome weed in door 
yards, and in out of the way corners around farm 
buijdings, where it is not convenient to use the 
plough, and it is sometimes found somewhat abun- 
dant in mowing fields that are not often ploughed 
and cultivated. Ifitis kept from going to seed 
by frequent and close cutting, or if the land is 
made rich so that the grasses grow stout and thick, 
it will do little harm. There are many weeds that 
are more difficult to control and keep in subjection 
than common plantain. 

We have fyequently expressed our opinion con- 
cerning the practice of ploughing in green crops 
for manure, and have seen no cause for changing 
it, which is that a piece of land that {s all run out 
will not produce a crop to plough in, without some 
sort Of fertilizer is applied. We have seen it tried 
repeatedly, and always with poor results. Again, 
when a heavy crop of any good fodder is grown, it 
is worth more to feed to animals than to plough in, 
except in those sections of country where grain is 
of more account than forage. Wherever hay and 
pasturage is valuable, some kind of fertilizer, 
either animal manures or chemicals will be found 
cheaper than grass or corn fodder to apply to the 
soil. 


PACKAGES FOR SHIPPING BUTTER. 

If you were going to buy new butter boxes 
for marketing butter, should you get wood or tin? 
Cherry Valley, Mass., 1879. & Ge i 

REMARKS.—That would depend upon circum- 
stances; tin is more easily kept sweet and clean 
than wood. Tin will neither mould nor sour, but 
will rust badly ifleft for any length of time ex- 
posed to the action of the salt, particularly after 
the tin is somewhat worn by use. Wood isa 
poorer conductor of heat, and is, therefore, better 
in warm weather than tin, if to be more or less ex- 
posed to the heated atmosphere of a midsummer 
We have used both, wood and tin, and find 
each satisfactory if properly handled. Wood 
should be washed and scalded thoroughly, and 
then dried in the shade after using. Tin must 
also be washed thoroughly, to remove both butter 
and salt, when returned from market. Our own 
butter is put up in quarter-pound packages, each 
pat being wrapped in cloth dipped in strong brine. 
They are then packed in wooden boxes, and these 
in larger ones, with ice between, in warm weather. 
Packed in this way the inside boxes may be car- 
ried in the hot sun from house to house, at the 
end of the journey, without injury to the butter; 
while, if in tin, the outside of the lumps would 
soften very rapidly on exposure during delivery. 
In choosing between wood and tin, one must be 
governed, somewhat, by the treatment his butter 
is to receive at the delivery end ofthe trip, as well 
as at the starting point. Both are good, if properiy 
used. 


day . 


— 
FARMING AS A PROFESSION. 


We do not wonder that there was a prejudice 
against farming, as a calling, in days past. Before 
labor-saving machinery was introduced a farmer 
was a sort of ‘beast of burden.’”’ His life was one 
long continual strain of muscle against the inertia 
of the soil. This was especially true of the more 
sterile portions of New England. In former days 
the farmer had but little time, if he possessed in- 
clination for mental or social improvement; from 
daylight till darkness he must work to secure a 
comfortable support. Buta new era has dawned. 
The prejudices of the past should be putaway. The 
whole outlook for the farmer has changed. The 
“golden age” is at hand, the “curse” of perspiring 
toil is being lifted. And in the name of our merci- 
ful God and a suffering humanity we call upon all 
men everywhere to repent of all their hard speech- 
es and sneering remarks against farming as a pro- 
fession. With labor-saving machinery, the farmer 
is to-day the peer of any man of any profession, 
as to the number of hours he is obliged to work, 
as to his profits, and, therefore, as to his time and 
resources for mental and social privileges. Young 
men who to-day speak with contempt of the till- 
ing of the soil as a profession, know not whereof 
they aflirm. A few years’ since a young man was 
preparing for the bar; from some cause he became 
deaf; with intense grief he gave up the law as his 
life work, and went West and bought him a farm. 
At the end of ten years he was so well pleased that 
he said if he had his life to live over again he 
would choose farming rather than the bar as his 
calling. What calling to-day affords a broader 
scope for thought and skill and restful change of 
work than farming? Ina little time nearly all 
the hard work of the farmer will be done by horse 
and steam power. He will simply be the skilled 
director of these forces. Oh, the refreshing inde- 
pendence of the farmer’s calling, its freedom from 
panic and sudden failures, (or about if not equally 
us bad, sudden and unearned riches,) and its 
healthfulness. The grand factor in our financial 
distress for the long, weary, agonizing years of 
the past, is the sad fact that men rush to villages 
and cities for employment, instead of sticking to 
the good old ship of the soil. The manufacturing 
end of the plank has gone under the bitter waters 
of distress, and the only remedy is to scramble 
back to the agricultural end till the proper balance 
is attained. This is no ‘‘rose colored sketch” but 
the words of soberness and truth. Let us, of all 
professions, unite in giving this grand calling the 
honor which is its due, and inelevating the calling 
of the farmer, the whole social fabric will thereby 
be raised toa higher level, and this wilderness 
would blossom as the rose. 

Tuomas PEARL BriGGs. 


WHOLE OR CUT POTATOES—THE CROPS NEAR WOR- 
CESTER. 

I notice, in the FakmeR of June 28th, an article 
under the heading “What ails the Potatoes?” 
in which you state that many fields this year have 
proved almost an entire failure, from some cause 
or other. I have no doubt that one cause may be 
found in the cutting, as wellas late planting, judg- 
ing from my own experience, for I used to have 
the same trouble till I discontinued the practice. 
I have a field now of two acres of early rose pota- 
toes, which are looking very well, I think the best 
of any I have ever had; they are just commencing 
to blossom, and ay almost cover the ground at 
this time, although they were not planted as early 
by fourteen days as last year, and I cannot help 
thinking that it is ontas to the way they were 
planted and fed, for you know that I believe in 
giving everything enough to eat, and the right 
kind of food. I planted these two acres for five 
hundred bushels, but how many I shall get re- 
mains to be seen; but let the result be what it may, 
I firmly believe that the way to plant potatoes is 
to plant them whole, for since I have raised the 
early rose 1 have never failed to harvest a good 
crop, with the exception of one year when they 
rotted badly, and I have never changed seed since 
I first planted them some ten years ago. I wish 
you could see my field now and judge for yourself, 
for Iam not afraid to compare it with any field of 
the same size that can be found in the State. I will 
not except any field Mr. B. P. Ware may have 
who s0 ridicules planting whole potatoes. 1 have 
no wish to boast, and if any one can prove by ex- 

riment that Iam wrong I am willing to yield, 

ut until then I shall stick to my text, and con- 
tinue my present practice. If you should be in 
Worcester any time, and can let me know it, I will 
mect you there and take you ont here and show 

ou what they are. Grass is looking very well, 
but I think there will be less hay cut this year 
than last, in this section, although I shall get full 
as much. Corn is very backward; oats looking 
finely ; butter very low; milk five cents per quart, 
although some is sold for four cents; hay $16 per 
ton Gelverel a, ¥0 fair price considering other 
things; oats are selling for ninety-five cents per 
bag of two bushels; meal ninety-five cents per 
hundred Ibs. The black fly is tronbling us by 
eating the cabbage more this year than usual, but 
there is no use in mbling, for if we have any- 
thing we must work for it you know. J.P. E. 

Auburn, Mass., June 26, 1879. 








Hen Lice.—The warm weather will hatch 
out these pests in swarms, particularly if the 
winter quarters have not been very clean. 
Take a day and attend thoroughly to your 
hen house. If you are too busy to attend to 
it youre, Mae syeeees Oe ae : hen 
wash e board, roost thoroug y: 
It sable gail ear he by a scientific kalsominer. 
A ae cask Ue 
can do the w ve 
of lime to throw around. Pus carvotle ents 


— Correspondence. 





From our Sp 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE, 
Paris, May 22, 1879. 
Milk is a solution of various substances—ca- 
seine, albumen, mineral salts, sugar of milk, 
and lactic acid—for M. Marchand has found 


| vor to the wine; hence, a demand to lower 
| the duty on sugar thus employed. The pros- 
pects of the beet crop are not encouraging 
this year; the season is very late, and unless 
seed be employed, famous for its sugar rich- 
ness, other principles may be developed in the 
bulb. France produces double the quantity 
of sugar that she consumes, yet manufactur- 
ers, despite the drawbacks they enjoy—veri- 
table bounties—demand that the duties be 


this acid present in sixty-two samples of milk, 
taken from as many cows, representing 18 dif- 
ferent races, exposed at the international cat- 
tle show in June, 1878. In this solution or 
serum, float innumerable globules of butter. | jy 
These globules, when the milk is allowed to 
rest, rise to the surface and constitute cream. 
It bas been demonstrated that the Scandina- 
vian plan of Swarz, cooling the milk at freez- 


cream more rapidly and plentifully. Butter 
is prepared by beating the cream in various 
ways, to enable the globules of butter to unite 
together and agglomerate. Now, tempera- 
ture has a very important effect on the duration 
of the churning. Cream ought to be churned 
at from 8° to 1U° degrees lower temperture than 
milk. Butter intended to be rved must 
be-well washed and worked in fresh wate | d 
with the hand or by machinery. Cheese is a | 
precipitate of milk, caused either by artificial 
or natural acids. In the latter case the sugar 
and the lactic acid provoke the coagulation of 
the caseine. Rennet, prepared from the fresh 
or dried and salted membrane of acalf’s stom- | a 
ach, is the coagulating agent most generally 
employed, though the stomach membrane of 
any other animal produces the change equally 
well. The curd is cut to allow the whey to | p 
drain away, and upon the degree of fineness 
to which it is subjected depends the form and | h 
quality of the cheese. With high tempera- 
ture and strong pressure, the caseine is dry; | nm 
the resulting cheese will be solid, but dilli- 
cult to dry. The opposite characters will 
exist in the case of softcurd. The salting 
of the cheese is succeeded by the fermenta- 
tion. The latter is a very important pro- 
cess in the manufacture. The different va- | b 
rieties of cheese do not ferment at the 
same temperature, nor under the influen- | h 
ces of the same organisms, as fermentation 
cannot exist without the presence of animal- 
cules; for each variety of cheese a different 
species of animalcule is necessary. ‘This ex- 
plains how the quality of milk, which so large- 
ly affects the quality of butter, is less visible | F 
in the case of cheese, where quality is depen- | h 
dent on fermentation. These animalcules 
necessitate a special preparation of milk in- | ¢ 
tended for metropolitan consumption, as in 
the case of this city, for example. High tem- 
perature destroys many varieties of these or- 
ganisms, though there are some that retain 
their vitality, according to M. Pasteur, after | hb 
several hours’ boiling. The milk for Paris, 
collected over a circuit of forty miles, is de- | ¢ 
posited twice a day at central depots; here it | ¢ 
it is raised nearly to boiling point, and then | r 
cooled down very rapidly, by special ma- 
chinery, constructed on a kind of distillery 
principle. Heat kills animalcules; sudden 
cold paralyzes them, and our stomachs digest | y 
them. n 

Thanks to the severe frontier police regula- 
tions, the cattle plague has not been abie to 
cross into France. People naturally ask, how | d 
does it happen that Germany suffers so fre- | e 
quently from the outbreak, despite the pro- 
verbial vigilance of the sanitary inspectors? | a 
Isolation 1s the sole cure known ior the plague, 
as it prevents. v 

Austro-Hungarians are notoriously fond of 
good horses, and hence why the annual sales 


in the Boston Herald, of a late date. 
speaker owned a farm before the war and sold 
it. 
sold it. 


Boston. 
that this gentleman had very good experience 
in buying and selling farm property. 


low rate of interest. 
within a week, by the President of a city 
savings bank, that he would be glad to loan 
money on the right security, at three and a 


would 


reduced fifty per cent. 


The frauds in fertilizers this season have 


been very gross, despite the facility for ob- 
taining analyses at a nominal fee, and toe ex- 


The 


tence of so many respectable dealers. 


farmer wants credit, and so is at the mercy of 
his seed-merchant. 

ay The French government intend opening up 
\ | commercial relations with the Australian, &c., 
ing point, tends to the throwing up of the | ¢ 


olonies. M. de Sangrion, professor at the 


Agricultural Institute of this city, has been 
delegated to examine and report on the colo- 
nies. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ABOUT FARM AND OTHER OAPITAL. 


Mx. Epiror:—A short report of a speech 
elivered by a Mr. Sheafe, before one of your 
Jassachusetts agricultural societies, appears 
The 


He bought a farm during the war and 
After the war he bought a farm, and 
third time sold out, to pursue his trade in 
It struck me on reading the story, 


I was 
repared to believe his statement therefore 


that ‘‘not one farmer in twenty-five pays for 


is farm when he buys it; not one farmer in 


forty is free from a mortgage.” I quote from 


1emory, as the Herald containing the report 


is mislaid or lost. 


I find in the Country Gentleman of Jan. 3C, 


this statement from a correspondent : ‘*Nine- 
tenths of the farms in southwestern Iowa are 
mortgaged, and many are leaving their farms, 


eing unable to pay nine or ten per cent. in- 


terest and taxes.” <A farner’s newspaper is 


ardly to be found that does not contain dole- 


ful accounts of correspondents’ experience in 
farming. 
poses its sore places to the public gaze. 
sorrowful experience of one unlucky farmer 
told in our good friend, the New ENGLAND 


No other industrial interest so ex- 


The 


"ARMER, makes dozens of struggling brothers 
eart sick, and without hope. The fact will 


be generally understood that capital, to-day, 


annot find safe investment unless at a very 
Indeed, I was informed 


alf per cent. Now, there are to-day, in 


New England, numbers of men in good cir- 


umstances, who are coasting around fora 
hance to invest a little idle capital safely. I 
efer particularly to that large class, who, in 


times past, have saved from $5000 to $25,000 
in commerce or manufactures, and 
themselves by the fierce competition of later 


who find 


ears crowded out by heavier men, and are 
ow living on the earnings of good times. 


The daily papers tell such men to buy a good 
farm, cultivate well, and make sure of an in- 


ependent home. Without previous experi- 
nce a man about to buy a farm naturally 
look for advice to the best available 
uthority. Generally, the agricultural papers 


would be read and studied as the safest ad- 


isers. Now, as a matter of fact, the intend- 


ing purchaser, after a six months’ study of 
the papers, would make up his mind that of 


at the Royal breeding stud at Kisber are so 
well attended, and the animals so hotly dis- 
Purchasers must be natives to the 
manor born, and sign a declaration that 
they will not export the horses. 
is about adopting a system demanded for some 
years—that of giving an impulse to horse 
In the regional agricultural exhibi- 
tions, prizes will henceforth be awarded for 


puted. 


breeding. 


stallions and mares. 


The tricks connected with the sale of horses 
are, perhaps, the same all the world over. 
French proverb says: in purchasing a horse, 
do not have confidence, even in your father. 
In presence of the dealer be very silent, nei- 
ther betray your ignorance nor capacity, and 
eschew, above all, his flattery. 
hand, never expect a perfect horse, as such 
does not exist, and bear in mind that it is not 
the horse which is to suit the owner, but the 
Indeed, the latter is 
like soup—too hot for some palates, too cold 
for others, and just the thing tor a third taste. 
In France, great attention is paid to the toi- 
lettes of horses intended for sale, and this is 
the more important, as the matter may repre- 
sent a difference of 1000 francs. 
animal is purchased, rough and shaggy, trom 
the peasant, with heavy abdomen and broad 
hoofs, it is placed in a warm and dark stable 
to be fattened, so as to present in spring and 
winter the short, shining coat of summer and 
It is well groomed, fed on slops 
and cooked food till the coat possesses the 
sleekness of a mouse, with a general round- 
If the animal be young, this 
exotic fattening will affect its health—in any 
case, a fat horse means weakness and a pre- 
sumption of coming malady. 
men is reduced by a few purges; the long 


owner to suit the horse. 


autumn. 


ness of flesh. 


all investments farming was the very poorest. 
If he put an advertisement in the paper ‘‘Farm 
Wanted,” he would find hundreds of men 
anxious to sell, so anxious as to suggest 
at once to his mind that it would be very 
unwise for one to fry getting in where 
hundreds were trying to get out. Any one 
of these would lament his hard fate in pri- 
vate, that he could not seli his farm nor 
make it pay over four percent. ‘These are 
the men who have made the familiar phrase, 
‘farming don’t pay,” & household word, 
bringing discontent and discouragement to 
numerous heartbstones, and driving their sons 
out into the wide world to try a new life, feel- 
ing that any change must be for the better. 
Readers of agricultural papers do not often 
find successful farmers relating their experi- 
ence, and giving such details of the manage- 
ment of their business as would encourage 
others to persevere. And yet these are just 
the men we all want to hear from. The 
croakers are too numerous and altogether too 
fond of blaming the business for their non- 
success. The trouble is in the men, not in 
the business. When I learn that only one 
farm in twenty-five is paid for when bought, 
the wonder to me is not that so many fail, but 
that so many succeed. When Richard Roe 
buys John Doe’s farm for $7500, pays $3000 
down, and gives a mortgage for $4500 at 
eight per cent., expecting to make a living for 
himself and family, pay Mr. Doe thirty dol- 
lars a month interest, and have a net three or 
four per cent. at the end of the year on $7500, 
it brings no surprise to me that Mr. Roe finds 
such farming don’t pay. What does the man 
own, in fact? Just $3000. That figure rep- 
resents his capital. ‘There is no kind of busi- 
ness to be found to-day, other than farming, 
in which $3000 can be made to yield any kind 








hairs around the muzzle are burned, as well 
as the tufts at the ears ; the scissors and tweez- 
ers regulate the mane and the fetlocks, and 
the hoofs are pared down to Cinderella pro- 
portions. One point remains to be settled— 
that of causing the animal to have as much 
animation and gracefulness in the tail as a|c¢ 
squirrel. ‘This is produced by placing a piece 
of ginger in the rectum that irritates like a 
mustard blister. A great many of these | d 
frauds can be unmasked if the intending pur- 
chaser tries the horse himself, and far from 
the neighborhood. We rarely buy a pair of 
boots without trying them on, but we accept a | ¢ 
horse without such a critical test. The brutal 
frankness of the animal will be the corrective 
for the dealer's flatteries, for horses never 
flatter. 

Those interested in the problem of the pre- 
servation of green soiling in trenches will be 
glad to learn that the popularizer of the plan, 
M. Goffart, has published a second edition of 
his manual—the first having appeared only 
last year. In the present edition the author | ¢ 
furnishes replies that he has given numerous 
correspondents, as well as additional facts and 
hints resulting from his increased experience 
and extended practices. 

There is a great demand on the continent 
for sound and cheap agricultural machinery ; 
farmers are disinclined to earn henceforth their 
bread by the sweat of their brow; they de- 
mand human labor-saving machines. It is 
thus that the scythe and the sickle are disap- 

ring before the horse-mower and reaper. 
‘he latter does its work so cleanly that no 
gleaning is left for Ruths. It is quite com- 
mon now for machinery by foreign manufac- 
turers to be exhibited at ordinary fairs, and 
it is a well-known fact, that the locality which 
invests in a reaper is certain to have numer- 
ous imitators. 

For the moment the agriculturists of France 
continue to be as occupied as they are divided 
on the question of taxing imported grain— 
chiefly that from the United States. The 
general public will not listen to any duty be- 
ing placed on such a food supply, and the 
government thinks similarly. In the mean- ™ 
time a most important inquiry is being con- | ). 
ducted under the auspices ot the National Ag- 
ricultural Society of France, to arrive at an 
exhaustive and sincere knowledge of the wants d 
and drawbacks of farmers. Instead of taxing 
foreign wheat, the disposition is to aid the 
farmer, by allowing farming implements and 
raw materials suited to his business to enter 
the country as cheaply as possible. Then, 


Cc 


a 
u 


u 


is taken up ‘‘farming don’t pay.” 
of all your readers, can point out any in- 


ginning of the year? 
mers who had so little foresight as to buy 
more land than they could handle, are simply 
doing what numbers of men in other callings 
have done, and will do, for all time, giving 
way to men who know how to handle money. 
That’s the rub. Men undertake too much on 
too little capital, and inevitably fail. 
not for the general good that farmers of this 


lawyer—he is only a laborer. t 
through fault or misfortune he has no capital, 
and should not attempt to cast odium ona 
calling or interest from which under the inex- 
orable law of survival of the fittest, he has 
been erowded out. 
actually invested, farming 


of a living to a family without drawing on the 
principal. 
thought of. 


Any gain in interest is not to be 


The Iowa farmers, we are told, are running 


away because they can’t pay nine or ten per 


ent. interest on their mortgages, and the cry 
Who, 


ustry, commercial or mechanical, that will 


now pay ten per cent. on borrowed capital P 
What business will pay five per cent. on bor- 
rowed canital, and leave the plant in as good 


ondition at the end of the year as at the be- 
Not one. Those far- 


It is 


lass should parade their misfortunes at every 


opportunity, misleading public opinion on a 
matter that lies at the very foundation of our 
national prosperity. 
pay well on the capital actually invested, with 
such general intelligent management as would 
be necessary in any other business. 
is no other business which offers as good se- 
curity for the investment; there is no other 
business which brings more contentment and 
less wearying anxiety of mind. 
who owns his farm and has three or four per 


Farming does pay, and 


There 


The man 


ent. at the end of a year on the paid up capi- 


tal, after supporting his family, 1s actually in 
better condition than nine-tenths of the men 
in any other calling. To persuade such a 
man that Boag” og pay,” would be an 


ct of cruelty. ne man who is mortgaged 
p to his eyes is neither farmer, doctor, nor 


Whether 


I repeat, on the capital 

io paid, does pay, 
nd always will pay. The Hon. Edward At- 
inson, (no higher authority in America,) 


tells us that new inventions are continually 
slaughtering capital in the manufacturing in- 


ustries. What new invention has slaughtered 


capital invested in the shape of manure on our 
good friend Cheever’s farm? Farmers ‘“‘let 


s reason together.” OBSERVER. 


Warwick, R. I., 1879. 





some legislation is taking place by which the 
immigration of the country population to the 
towns will be , and more hands 


Selections, 








thereby secured for the fields. Agricultural 
education has been well treated by the legis- 
lature. In three years every department of 
France will have its chair of agriculture and 
normal farm school; the professor will make 
a series of tours as a practical lecturer ; the 
State will pay his , and the locality his 
travelling expenses. in addition, in six years 
hence, instraction in the elements of agri- 
culture will be compulsory in every primary 


school. R " 
ylloxera continues its ra 
- propri are not in 


and 
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more easily 
dinary farmer than the cabbage. 
milch cows during late fall and early winter 
there is scarcely anything which equals it, and 
when economically planted and cultivated, an 
acre furnishes an immense amount of one of 
the cheapest of cattle foods. 
growing. is the following: Select ground 
rom whic 


els of shelled corn per acre, plc 
the spring, and harrow occasio 
about the first of June, in order to start and 
destroy as many as possible of the weed seeds 
that it may contain. 
corn, three and a half feet each way. 
cure seed from any of the large medium late 
varieties, and plant if possible just before a 
rai 
little pail or ¢ 


CABBAGE AS FOOD FOR STOCK. 
There is no t which I think might be 
i ivated with profit to the or- 
As food for 


My method ot 


sixty bush- 
ough early in 
mally until 


h we would expect to 


Then mark it out as for 
Pro- 


we the seed in a 


In planti 
i in the left hand, taking a 


have an excepuonally dry time. If the pre- 
vious cultivation has been well done the plants 
will easily keep ahead of the weeds until we 
can see to cultivate the rows each way, which 
should be done as early as possible. As svon 
as the plants are about the size when they are 
generally transplanted, after a thorough culti- 
tuuvation we go through with a hoe, removing 
all weeds, thinning the plants to two or three 
in a hill, and filling, by transplanting, any va- 
cancies that may occur. ‘Lhe future work 
consists in frequent cultivation, given if pos- 
sible late in the afternoon or early in the 
morning. We commence feeding early in the 
fall, cutting the plants at the surface of the 
ground; asingle blow from a sharp spade 
will cut and ‘break the largest of them, and 
just before the ground closes up by frost we 
gather the remainder into heaps of two or 
three wagon-loads each, covering them with 
corn-stalks or straw, in which way they will 
keep well into the winter, and furnish a much 
relished tood at the trying time between pas- 
turage and dry winter food. It will be read- 
ily seen that the expense of this method is 
less than that usually practcied, while the la- 
bor is of a more ily peilormed 
by the ordinary farmer and raising in the seed 
bed and transplanting the plants. In the six 
years @ve have practiced it, we have never 
failed to get a good stand and an immense 
crop of cheap but nutritious and valuable cat- 
tle tood, and we are sure that the farmer who 
once tries a patch of cabbage in this way, will 
not care to be without them in the future. — 
W. W. Tracy, in the Practical Farmer. 





VETERINARY SCHOOLS. 

An open letter to a Gentleman, on the establishment 
of a Veterinary Department to the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Boston, June 3, 1879. 


My Dear Sir.--I wrote you yesterday a 
a reply to your esteemed favor of May 14, 
and since then have had time to more serious- 
ly consider the contents of the pamphlet. I 
was not at all surprised, but deeply grieved, 
nevertheless, to see in your proposition that 
you are in a fair way to repeat the same error 
in reference to the establishment of veterinary 
schools in this country that has been made in 
establishing our schools of medicine. If you 
will pass in review the history and condition 
of medicine in this country, you will at once 
perceive, and every earnest M. D. will agree 
with me, that the title M. D. is rendered al- 
most worthless when attached to the name of 
an unknown person or @ young graduate, be- 
cause of the difference in the institutional re- 
sponsibility and education given at our differ- 
ent schools of medicine The primary cause 
of this is, that such schools are either private- 
ly endowed, or in some cases unendowed in- 
stitutions, chartered, however, by the respec- 
tive States, and allowed thereby to grant the 
title M. D. without the State taking any fur- 
ther responsibility in the matter—ergo, the 
public have no guarantee of the questionable 
person’s education or practical ability, be- 
cause the education at some of these schools 
isahumbug. Some of them are either pri- 
vate hospitals or institutions started by 
clever (?) men to make money and give them 
a certain imposingness before an unreflecting 
people by the use of the title Professor, on 
account of their being thought or known to 
be lecturers at such places. Ihe University 
of Pennsylvania, Columbia, Yale, Harvard, 
and some other of the medical schools have 
undoubtedly the interest of the public and our 
profession in view. But what about two- 
thirds of the remaining schools? What 
means the clause one reads in their circulars : 
‘Course of study three years, one of which 
must be at this institution?” Does it not 
mean that any young man who can bring a 
certificate of two years’ riding, sitting or loaf- 
ing around witha country or other ‘‘Dr.” may 
apply for an examination, after having nomi- 
nally attended lectures at such an institution 
for a year, composed of from six to eight 
months? Such a person obtains his M. D., 
pays his fees, and, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, is worthy of as much esteem and con- 
fidence as the much-better educated and more 
estimable man from one of our responsible 
schools. In fact, such is the absolute affec- 
tion of this public of ours for cure-alls and 
cure-allers, that the semi-educated man is 
often capable of winning more public esteem 
than the more competent, because of a cer- 
tain degree of ‘‘brass” which ignorance al- 
ways gives to such persons. I need not say 
to you that this subject is capable of great ex- 
tension and specification, a vacancy in my 
letter which your own mind is fully capable 
of filling up. 

Our first duty in the establishment of vete- 
rinary education in this country is being fore- 
warned and forearmed, to avoid falling into 
error, and in my opinion there is but one way 
of doing it which bears promise of ultimate 
success, difficult as this way may seem. ‘That 
is, to have one national institute for the de- 
velopment of comparative and experimental 
pathology, and the education of scientifically 
educated practical veterinarians. Such an 
institution +. .« be chartered by our general 
governmen' out not under its control, or it 
to have any influence in the appointment of 
teachers, yet capable of answering all demands 
the government might make upon it. The 
subject has received some public discussion 
at our hands, and is now receiving no small 
degree of attention. We propose that such 
an institution be under the control of, and 
built by, a national association for the devel- 
opment of comparative pathology and preven- 
tive medicine. We are quietly at work get- 
ting such an idea into form, and it is strongly 





hoped we shall be officered and chartered du- 
ing the coming winter. The writer proposes 
to present such an institution, or the trustees 
of such a society a deed of his library as it is, 
and all additions made thereto, they to come 
into possession when said institution is opened 
to the public; he further proposes to take 
upon himself the duti-s of secretary, free of 
any pay or reward. It is further proposed 
that membership in this association be placed 
at $100, and as said library is at least worth 
$2500, the writer proposes to take a number 
equal thereto. No limit is to be placed on 
the number of memberships taken by one 
person, but no member is to receive any di- 
rect benefit from said institution. It is not 
proposed to begin to erect such an institution 
until funds enough have been collected to do 
the work properly. It is proposed, further, 
that the instruction shall extend over a period 
of four years of ten months each, and that 
the expense per year shall be one hundred 
dollars, and those students who graduate at 
their first examination shall receive their 
school fees back ; all others shall forfeit them, 
as well as the extra fee required for the ad- 
ditional six months study, before being al- 
lowed another examination. It is our hope 
and intention to start an institution on a level 
with the spirit of the day, and grasping, with 
human medical investigation, at the possibili- 
ties of the future. We are very confident that, 
when such an institution is funded and star- 
ted, State schools, or private but chartered 
schools, cannot exist, and we intend to leave 
no stone unturned to obtain the interest and as- 
sistance of every stock-raiser in the country, 
and every man and woman who takes a patri- 
otic interest in the scientific advancement and 
renown of their native country. We feel sure 
all such will gladly become life members of 
such an institution, irrespective of individual 
benefits. We feel sure of the noble assistance 
of all friends of our domestic animals, espe- 
ially of our breeders, because never before in 
the history of the country have they, asa body, 
been appealed to, to do some grand thing for 
the country; never before have their noblest 
sympathies been called upon for an interest, 
which, while especially their own, is no less to 
redound to the good of the entire country. 
By thus making such an institution a national 
interest, we feel cure of influence enough and 
self-interest enough in each State to prevent, 
forever, the chartering of mushroom or spo- 
radic institutions. By this means we guaran- 
the qualification of each and every gradu- 
ate to the people of any ‘istrict where such 
may desire to settle; and in the same spirit it 
is proposed that the several State legislatures 
be, in time to come, petitioned to make such 
a law, that veterinary graduates of foreign in- 
stitutions, of inferior capacity to our own be 
compelled to pass an i examination 
before allowed a license to practice in 
any State. e believe in the States selling 
licenses to practice medicine on presentation 
of a satisf roe Bs ee the same to be given 
Rosnond sien.being.pllewed. to. preston. a 
li men bei wed to ice. In 
other words, So aeeteenclameenie wan 
to protect and watch over the interests of the 
le, phe meen to ing them me 
oes upon by incompetent men. It 
is nothing to. boast, of, that we have more 
**M, D.’s” to the same number of inhabitants 
than any other country. The question is of a 
ualitative and not quantitative character. 
said in my letter of yesterday, the placing 


of this s¢ is of ber ee Neo 
ly good 


of our large cities 





The University of Pennsylvania having 

shown such an active spirit in the matter, it is 

highly probable her claims would be well con- 

sidered. One thing is sure, land is necessary, | 
or we shall find ourselves in want in the fu-) 
ture. The advantages of the union of such 

an institution with one of our best medical 

schools is too pregnant to need urging. Hy- 

geine can scarcely be taugbt or illustrated in 

any other way, and Path-anatomy is robbed 

of much of its interest when the true compari- 

sons are impossible. The greatest argument 

for the existence of veterinary schools is that 

of prevention, and the great error of the Brit- 

ish schools has been, and one which our peo- 

ple are inclined to fall into, that all they have 

endeavored to produce or looked tor has been 

‘‘curers!” ‘The curer is next to nothing, and, 

like the English veterinay surgeon, of little 

use outside the stable—any share in pre- 

ventive medicine they are incapable of tak- 

ing. In your plan for supporting a school 

you have introduced the English or subscrip- 

tive; that is, each subscriber is to receive cer- 

tain benefits from subscription. Have you 
seen how that plan works in London, where it 
is undoubtedly best represented? Do you 
know that a student at that school never 
treats, or has the patients as his own during 
his whole course? Do you know that many 
of the London students scarcely visit the hos- 
pital, except as a matter of curiosity, when 
first at school? Do you know these subscri- 
bers act frequently as if they owned the school, 
and that this system scarcely allows of the 
clinical teacher turning the patients over to 
the student, himself simply acting as supervi- 
sor and teacher? Do you know that while 
this subscription plan may lead to a paying 
hospital, that it can never lead to an institution 
capable of educating scientific veterinarians, 
or do an active part in preventive medicine ? 

This subscriptive pian can never attract pub- 
lic interest or draw any great material support 
out of Philadelphia. Even the majority of the 
State of Pennsylvania will be deaf to its ap- 
peal. You put selfishness, self-benefit, instead 
of patriotism and entLusiasm for scientific re- 
search and researches, as the basis on which 
you make your appeal. You might as well 
talk of building a road to the moon as a vete- 
rinary school equal to the spirit of the times 
on the subscription plan. The sum you men- 
tion, $150,000, is but a large drop in the 
bucket which we expect to see given by one 
man for the National School. In fact, we ex- 
pect to see a grand rivalry among our wealthy 
cattle and horsemen, and patriotic citizens for 
the post of honor in this regard. 

The only plan in the students interest, 7. e. 
the country’s—and I think that is the inverest 
for which we are both working—is to have the 
clinic open to all, at a fixed price per day per 
patient, which includes medicines, attendance 
and all; and to have a tree clinic daily, where 
advice is given, and the medicines supplied to 
such from the school of pharmacy at cost of 
material. In this way, even so small a city as 
the ‘‘Hub” would give the student an opportu- 
nity of seeing two or three thousand horses a 
year of every variety and form of disease and 
breed, while your subscription plan only al- 
lows of seeing the best class of horses and a 
very limited number of diseases. 

You must also have a dog hospital. Every 
tity and large town in the country must at 
some future day have 4 sort of quarantine hos- 
pital, and an official veterinarian. To this 
hospital should be sent every dog which had 
bitten any one, and every animal! suspected as 
lodging a contagious disease, where other 
proper confinement was impossible, and bere 
animals should be kept until their condition 
was settled. In the city where the school is 
situated, the same should answer this purpose, 
thereby increasing the students’ opportunities. 

One other thing I must warn you against, 
and that is no student, unless a well-gradu- 
ated M. D. should be allowed any time for 
previously-gained knowledge or experience. 
The less horse knowledge a student has on 
entering a school, the better knowledge and 
scientific spirit does he carry away on gradu- 
ating. The English apprentice plan is death 
to the scientific spirit; the student ‘*bores” 
his way through the school, only to get the 
legitimating V. S. I think my long letter 
will also leave you completely bored, and so 
Your obedient servant, 

F. S. Butiines, M. V. 
To Mr. Coleman Sellers, President of the Penn- 

sylvania Society against Cruelty to Animals. 
—Turf, Field and Farm. 


sign myself 





WHERE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 
FAIL. 

The farmers of our country are a patient 
people. The sturdy routine of their calling 
leads them to a conservative way of thinking, 
and while they are never impulsive in their 
praise, they are equally slow to censure those 
who are remiss in /urnishing them with what 
they have a perfect right to demand, but when 
they do make up their minds to a reform, 
somthing is very apt to come of it. The ag- 
ricultural press, highly sensitive to this senti- 
ment, shifts and alters its course to meet the 
questions of the hour, reflecting the various 
matters of interest that have possession of the 
public mind at the time, whether it be local or 
general. Words of warning, praise, blame, 
and prophecy, borne upon the white wings of 
the weekly press, find their way into every 
hamlet, and presumably into every agricultur- 
al college in the land. None of us are igno- 
rant of the farmers’ most pressing wants, un- 
less we be so through sheer stubbornness 
This same agricultural press devotes about 
one-half of its space to live stock, and the 
other half to matters more directly connected 
with the soil. The importance of the former 
is therefore always apparent. 

Let us inquire into the purpose for which 
these agricultural colleges were established. 
The act of Congress, by which the munificent 
land grants were given, simply recite the fact 
that they are for the establishment or aid of 
agricultural schouls, leaving the question of 
the course of procedure to those who had the 
matter of practical organization in charge. 
The acts of the separate State Legislatures 
are not before us. We find, however, in the 
reports made by residents of agricultural 
colleges, such words as these: ‘‘it was de- 
signed to afford the Professors opportunity to 
conduct experiments,” &c. 

It may be granted that in a strictly technical 
view, these colleges were established with the 
prime object in view of teaching boys the 
science of farming; but to accomplish this, it 
is @ pre-requisite in the very nature of things 
that men should be posted in the aforesaid 
science before they could teach boys. Loath as 
we always are to acknowledge ourselves igno- 
rant, yet having made honest efforts to acquire 
the rudiments of the science of breeding, teed- 
ing and selecting cattle, and hunted in vain 
for such information through cattle literature, 
we are totally at a loss to account for how col- 
lege professors are able to teach this ‘‘science” 
to young men who are devoting the best years 
of qneie lives to acquiring knowledge upon this 
subject. We know that these young men 
would learn on a well-regulated stock farm 
that was devoted to buying, or raising and 
fattening cattle for market, or in a dairy farm, 
where the farmer was dependent upon his 
dairy for hissupport. They would there learn 
how to do it in that way. The principles 
underlying the ‘‘science” would certainly not 
be explained to them. In fact, practical men 
seldom think there are any ‘‘principles” un- 
derlying the business of handling cattle. 
Where, then, can the student of beef and 
butter acquire a thoroughly theoretic knowl- 
edge of these subjects? Can it be done at 
any of the fifty odd agricultural colleges in the 
country ? 

If our colleges have any light upon these 
important subjects they have certainly kept it 
bid under a bushel. Aside from teaching boys, 
we do not believe it will be disputed that 
one prime object in creating these colleges and 
experimental farms the legislators had in view 
was that they should be centres of agricultur- 
al science, to which the common farmer, jour- 
nalist, or other interested persons could look 
for the advanced knowledge upon all subjects 
pertaining to farm life. In view of this, how 
well have they attended to the interest of beef 
and milk? In looking through something like 
a thousand pages of printed matter that we 
have reviewed from these colleges, we find, 
excluding one pamphlet of nineteen pages, 
just two pages devoted to experiments with 
milk, and none at all with beef animals. 

Those milk experiments are so crudely re- 
posted it would be absolutely cruel to send a 

y forth into the world with such a milk edu- 
cation. The excepted pamphlet to which we 
allude comes to us in a aodas form, without 
binding, and with no other title than ‘‘Farm 
Experiments.” They were conducted by Mr. 
J. W. Sanborn, superintendent of the college 
farm at Hanover, New Hampshire. He does 
not seem to have used more than a half dozen 
cows, and if his experiments cost him a dollar 
more than the regular outlay in food and im- 
lements, the extra cost does not a upon 
is report. Indeed, it is quite evident that 
the only consisted of a little extra 





trouble, and some practical knowledge of the 
business he had in ry thus showing that the 


excuse of,want of appropriations was™ simply 
no excuse at all. ‘Tune, of course, is an im- 
portant factor m conducting experiments. 
One or two results are liable to_be misleading, 
and constant repetition, requiring the happy 
faculty of indomitable patience, is the ouly 
practice that will insure success. The rarity 
of this persevering faculty is the explanation 
of so many failures, and so few attempts to 
enlighten us, both in and out of college. 

Few of these colleges have been in working 
order for more than ten years, but in ten years 
the farmers have been floundering through the 
dark, changing their methods of butter making, 
cheese making, and breeds of cattle time and 
again during this period with—shall we say it 
—not one word of information or suggestion 
from these ‘*centres of agricultural science.” 
Indeed, they seem to be indifferent spectators 
of the desperate efforts that the farmers have 
been making to find out which is the best 
breed of cattle for beef, cheese, and butter, 
or the best method of handling milk for butter 
or cheese making. No one has even formu- 
lated the points toward which inquiries should 
be directed in investigating these subjects. 
One man, with great labor, will finally discov- 
er how many hundred pounds of milk a certain 
breed of cows will give to the one hundred 
pounds of live weight, but when the important 
question is asked him what weight of food 
uoes that breed of cows require to make one 
hundred pounds of milk, he honestly contesses 
that he never thought of that. One man will 
find out which breed of steers will make the 
most beef at a certain age on the least amount 
of food, but when asked which will the butcher 
pay the most for, he has entirely overlooked 
that point.— Wallace’s Monthly. 





INJURIOUS INSECTS. 


It is now the season when the insects which 
prey on fruit trees are most destructive, and 
require the closest attention. ‘*Eternal vigi- 
lance” will be the ‘‘price” of successiul con- 
tention with these tiny foes. ‘The tent cater- 
pillar and the canker worm prey on the fo- 
liage of apple and cherry trees. The apple- 
worm moth lays its eggs in the calyx of the 
young fruit, and the grub, as soon as it is 
hatched, cuts its way to the core, causing the 
fruit to ripen prematurely. In some instances 
the worm continues in the fruit without caus- 
ing any apparent damage, and it is only when 
the apple is being eaten or cut up that the un- 
welcome tenant makes its appearance. The 
Spitzenberg seems to be a particular favorite 
with this destructive insect, for we find a great 
deal of this fruit wormy, A great many of 
the moths may be got rid of by building fires 
in the orchard at night. They will be attract- 
ed by the light, fly into the blaze and be de- 
stroyed. Some persons place a lamp in the 
centre of a tub of water; the light attracts 
the moths, they fly against the lamp, fall into 
the water and are drowned. 

The gooseberry and currant caterpillars be- 
gin their work of destruction as soon as the 
leaves are fully developed. he gooseberry 
caterpillar is the larva of a species of saw-tly 
which lays its eggs on the ribs on the back of 
the leaves, and as soon as the young worms 
are hatched they commence preying on the 
leaves, eating their way into them. Their 
presence may be detected by the appearance 
of numerous small holes, like pin-holes, in the 
the leaf, and as a whole brood are, at this 
early stage, confined to one leaf, they can be 
easily destroyed by picking of the leaf and 
tramiping on it. 

Bark lice are very injurious to fruit trees, 
as they find shelter under the bark, through 
the crevices’ of which they prey on the sap, 
and injure the vigor of the trees. They may 
be destroyed by a wash of whale-oil soap 
suds, or a solution of potash. Common soap 
suds have been used against them with suc- 
cess. The stems ot all fruit trees cannot be 
too frequently washed, as by this means old 
dead bark, which affords a hiding place to 
many noxious insects, will be removed, as 
well as the moss and fungi which absorb the 
juices and consequently hasten the decay of 
the tree. 

The ftlea-beetle known as the black-bug or 
turnip-fly, is very destructive to the seed 
leaves of turnips, cabbages, cauliflower, 
radishes, melons, cucumbers, &c. It is 
identical, or nearly so, with the turnip-fly 
(Halticum nemora) ot Europe, which com- 
mits such depredations on the turnip fields 
of Great Britain and Ireland, France and 
Germany. ‘hese flea beetles lie torpid dur- 
ing the winter in heaps of rubbish, under 
stones and clefts of the bark of trees, and in 
chinks of walls. They lay their eggs in the 
spring on the leaves of the plants on which 
they feed, and as soon as they are hatched 
the young grubs burrow into the leaves, feed- 
ing on hem, and forming in them little cells, 
in which they undergo their transformations. 
Several broods are produced during the sum- 
mer, so there is a constant succession of these 
pests all through the season. A _ solution 
of lime bas been found very useful in pre- 
venting the ravages of these insects, but a 
better plan is the pulverization of the soil, in 
order to close up all chinks where they can 
hide, and the application of abundance of 
well-rotted manure, to force the plants into the 
rough leaves, as when they reach this stage of 
growth, the bugs leave them to seek tenderer 
food. Chickens are very efficient destroyers 
of these insects.— Western ural. 





DISTRIBUTION OF FI8H. 


e@ Lhe Fish Commissioners continue their ac- 
tivity in the commendable work of stocking 
the lakes and streams of the State with fish. 
They recently distributed 40,000 Cloud River 
and 50,000 Eastern trout, and also 10,000 cat 
fish. The Eastern trout were placed in the 
summit streams, and the Cloud River trout in 
the coast streams. The whitefish recently 
hatched—40,000 in number—were put in 
Eagle Lake, Lassen County, Donner, Tahoe, 
and other lakes. 

The 40,000 land-locked salmon ordered for 
California by the United States Commissioner 
will not come this season. The weather has 
been so cold in Maine, and the temperature of 
the water correspondingly low, that the hatch- 
ing was retarded. The Commissioners have 
telegraphed not to ship the eggs. 

Next month Livingstone Stone, acting 
under the direction ot the Government Com- 
missioner, will bring out a car load of lobsters, 
striped bass, and eels. The lobsters will be 
placed near the Heads of the Farralones. 
The bass will be distributed in the bay at 
points where the streams come in. The eels 
will be put in sloughs connecting with salt 
water. ‘The eels brought here three years ago 
have done well. Several have been caught. 
One was three feet long. 

Shad are becoming quite plentiful. Mr. 
Redding estimates that about 100 a week are 
caught. They are readily picked up by epi- 





cures, and therefore have not come into mar- 
ket. A fair-sized shad is worth $2. They 
are taken mostly in San Francisco Bay. 
Some, however, have been taken at Monterey. 
Next year 500,000 more will be placed in the 
waters of this coast. 

The aquarium car, which comes out next 
month, will bring a lot of young king carp of 
the kind imported from Europe to the East- 
ern States some years ago. 

Mr. Redding is quite enthusiastic on the 
subject of raising fish for food. He says 
every farmer who has a windmill on his place 
can with little expense arrange to raise all the 
fish needed for a family, and have plenty to 
spare. Mr. Davis, who resides at Brigh- 
ton, near Sacramento, has a reservoir contain- 
ing 100,000 perch, carp, and catfish. Some 
years ago he dug out a reservoir of about a 
half acre in area, and when his windmills were 
not at work irrigating, the water was diverted 
into the fish pond. The depth of the water 
on the average is three feet. He stocked the 
reservoir with fish, and now has an abundant 
supply for his own use and some for the mar- 
ket. Mr. Redding says other farmers can do 
the same thing and save large expense for 
meat.—San Francisco Bulletin. 





Mrs. Meruvsa Westcotr of Wilton, 
Conn., recently lost two valuable cows in the 
following singular manner: The cows had 
been turned out to pasture, but when the time 
came for their return they could not be found. 
After a long search, however, they were dis- 
covered in a place where they were in the 
habit of going to drink, lying dead on the 
ground, with their horns tightly locked. One 
of the cows had very crooked horns, and they 
became so entangled in those of the other, 
that they could not be extricated. In the 
le they must have thrown each other 
down, and by the fall the neck of one was 
broken and the head of the other forced deep 
into the mud, by which the animal was smoth- 
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CROP REPORTS. 
A Columbus, Ohio, dispatch of the 6th 
says :— 
The weather during the past two weeks has 
never been surpassed for harvesting purposes, 
the immense crop of wheat, which bas been 
nearly all secured in the best of condition, be- 
ing entirely free from rust and the weevil. 
The absence of heavy winds has been a 
marked feature of the season, and nowhere 
has grain suffered by being broken down, 
This of itself is a subject of congratulation. 
The yield will doubtless ey exceed that 
ot last year, owing partially to an increased 
. Corn, owing to a backward Spring, 
cau considerable anxiety, but the fine 
weather of the past week has given it an im- 
petus which removes all doubts of a good 
crop, although it will hardly compare with 
that of last year. In some sections oats are 
Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. poor, but >, | fair but; is —— . The hay 
" crop is not heavy, but is of far superior I- 
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— t of hay is still on hand, removes all 
fears that it will become scarce or high in 
price. 
The Cincinnati Gazette speaks of the 
‘blessed harvest” in that section as being, so 
far as wheat is concer..°.1, one of the most 
abundant ever witness«d The yield is double 
what was expected three months ago. 
The Commissioner of Agriculture for Ten- 
nessee, in his June report, makes the wheat 
crop to be three-fourths of the average, and 
of a very superior quality of grain. The corr 
crop will exceed the average, and it is report- 
ed fine all over the State. Tobacco is prom- 
ising, but the crop will not be so large as last 
year by probably one-third. Grasses were 
materially damaged by the drought. Cotton 
is very promising, the dry weather having 
been propitious. Acreage bas increased 15 
per cent. over 1878. 
Advices from South Carolina show that the 
corn crop has been materially injured by the 
dry weather during June. The cotton crop, 
on the contrary, has never looked better or 
more promising than itdoes now. The plants, 
which look strong and healthy, are covered 
with blossoms. The dry weather, so injurious 
to the corn, rather helped the cotton crop, in- 
asmuch as it assisted the farmers in keeping 
the fields clean. The wheat and oat crops 
have surpassed expectations. The yield is 
said to be the largest ever obtained in this 
State. Farmers in several counties report an 
average yield ot from 24 to 30 btshels to the 
acre, and Mr. McNeil, of Abbeville, declares 
that he obtained 34 bushels to the aere from 
lands four years under cultivation. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

Foreign news is quite interesting. The 
London Zimes reports crops as likely to prove 
short, and shows that the main dependence 
must be upon American supplies. A commis- 
sion is to be appointed to investigate the 
causes of the agricultural depression. Thirty- 
one persons were killed by an explosion in the 
High Blantyre colliery, near Glasgow, Scot- 
land. ‘I'wenty-five bodies have already been 
recovered. The French Senate has apopted 
the bill providing for the return of the cham- 
bers to Paris. M. De Lesseps proposes to 
offer the position of honorary president of the 
Suez Canal Company to General Grant. The 
distinguished engineer has just signed the 
treaty giving him the concession of the Isthmus 
granted by the United States of Colombia. 
‘The new tariff has been nearly completed in 
the German Parliament. It will propably be 
prorogued July 12. An adverse vote in the 
Italian chamber of deputies on the grist-tax 
bill has occasioned a dissolution of the cabinet. 
The Liberals in Austria have lost in the late 
elections. Four hundred Nihilists have been 
arrested at Kieff. The accomplice of Solo- 
vieff, who attempted to assassinate the Em- 
peror of Russia, has been sentenced to death. 
Kashgar has been retaken by the Chinese, 
many of the inhabitants being massacred. 
The Egyptian army, under the new Khedive, 
has been reduced to 12,000 men. It is re- 
ported that the ex-Sultan of Turkey has made 
his escape from the Bosporus to the Sea of 
Marmora. This rumor, however, is denied 
semi-oflicially. The British troops continue 
their advance on the Zulus, and a decisive ac- 
tion is likely to be fought soon at Umlassi. 
On the 15th of June Cetewayo occupied an 
impregnable position northeast of Ulundi. 
The terms upon which Lord Chelmsford is 
willing to negotiate a peace with the Zulus 
consist of Sir Bartle Frere’s ultimatum of un- 
conditional surrender, indemnity to England 
for the cost of the war, and a restoration of 
the spoils captured at Isandula. Cape Town 
advices state that strong hopes are entertained 
that the negotiations will be successful. 

West Indian news reports a material reduc- 
tion in taxes for Cuba. An attempted insur- 
rection in Hayti was promptly suppressed, 
and its leader has escaped to San Domingo. 

Another disastrous cyclone swept over por- 
tions of Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa and Da- 
kota on the 2d and 3d, carrying death and 
destruction along its track. Throughout 
Minnesota and northwestern Wisconsin the 
work of the elements was the most destructive. 
At Vasa, in the former State, eight or ten 
persons were killed outright, and between 
twenty and thirty injured. At Red Wing the 
destruction of property amounted to $100,000, 
and every town in the southern and eastern 
portions of the State suffered heavily. 

A distressing calamity, resulting in a serious 
loss of life, occurred at the whart on Lake 
Quinsigamond, Worcester, Mass., on the 
Fourth. The hurricane deck of the pleasure 
steamer Isaac Davis, crowded with people, 
gave way, careening the boat and precipitating 
scores of passengers into the water. Not- 
withstanding the distance to the shore was but 
about twenty feet seven persons lost their 
lives. On the same day, by the giving way of 
a wharf near Trenton, N. J., three persons 
were drowned. 

There was quite a row among the Chinese 
and Caucasian workmen at Sampsons’ shoe 
factory in North Adams, last week, which, 
fortunately, ended without serious results. 

At a meeting of the Brooklyn Bridge Trus- 
tees Monday it was stated that the bridge 
would be completed by the first of January, 
1881. Up to the present time there have 
been expended in the bridge upwards of $10,- 
500,000. 

Thirteen hundred sheep, shipped from this 
city on the 21st ult., were slaughtered in Liv- 
erpool Monday, being infected with the foot 
and mouth disease. 

After some intensely hot weather, last week, 
we had a refreshing shower on the Fourth, 
followed by decidedly cool weather and con- 
siderable rain. Wednesday opens clear and 
warm. Crop reports are generally favorable, 
with some reports of damage by storms in the 
West. 





FATAL DISASTERS. 
Although the Fourth was very generally 
observed throughout the country, there were 
few disasters reported, the worst being at 
Worcester, in this State, and near Trenton, 
N.J. 
At Worcester there was a sad disaster at 
Lake Quinsigamond, where the pleasure 
steamer Isaac Davis, owned by Mr. J. J. Co- 
burn, had been running the round trip of the 
lake since 6 o’clock in the morning and was 
crowded each trip, the lake being resorted to 
by thousands. The boat had just come up to 
the wharf on her seventh trip, landing at 
quarter-past two o’clock. As she came to the 
wharf there were 1000 people on and near the 
landing, all struggling to get on board the 
boat before the plank had been run out. Mr. 
Coburn and Mr. Jesse Barker endeavored to 
keep the crowd back and let the passengers 
off, but they paid no attention. There were 
about two hundred passengers on the boat, 
over one hundred being on the hurricane deck, 
and with no opportunity of getting off, while 
the crowd were rushing on the hurricane deck. 
As they did so the Davis careened over away 
from the wharf, causing the crowd to rush to 
that side and throwing the struggling mass in- 
to the water. As the boat gave way, the roof 
of the upper deck came crashing down on the 
engine, and breaking off the safety-valve, 
caused the steam to escape, the fearful noise 
adding new terror. The boat rolled over 
more, and catching her gunwale on a spile be- 
came fast, and the great weight caused the 
supports of the hurricane deck to give way, 
bringing the whole structure down to the 
water’s line. The water at this point was ten 
feet deep. Many swam to the shore or the 
wharf, twenty feet distant, others catching 
hold of the wrecked hull and some to the 
floating roof. Aid was given as quickly as 
possible, and most of the unfortunate persons 
were rescued, but five lives were lost—John 
Cahill and two children, Louis La Chapelle 
and Nellie Shackrow. The bodies were re- 
covered. Several persons were injured, but 
none seriously. The Davis was a new boat, 
about fifty tons measurement, and would ac- 
commodate 300 passengers. 
The disaster near Trenton was of a similar 
character. It occurred at Morris Island, an 
excursion resort about a mile below Trenton. 
As an excursion boat was approaching the 
wharf hundreds of people rushed toward it to 
get on board. ‘The wharf suddenly gave way, 
and about seventy-five persons were thrown 
into the river. Several were taken out in- 
jured. Mrs. Andrew Johnson, her little son, 
five years old, and a little girl named Miller 
were drowned and their bodies afterward re- 
covered. 





GLANDERED Horsres.—The Commissioners 
on Contagious Diseases among Cattle, have 
published a notice forbidding the passage of 
any horses, asses or mules infected by the dis- 
eases known as farcy and glanders, over or 
along any public highway or thoroughfare, 
and directing the Selectmen of the several 
towns, and the Mayors and Aldermen of the 
several cities of the Commonwealth, to exer- 
cise all due diligence to extirpate said dis- 
eases by causing such infected animals to be 
isolated, and the Commissioners notified 
thereof without delay. 

It seems quite time that such order should 
be issued. We have lately published full ac- 
counts of two serious cases of glanders, and 
within a few days have heard of quite a num- 
ber of cases which are sufficient to spread the 
disease to an indefinite extent. We would 
call the attention of our readers to the letter 
of Dr. Billings upon the subject of a Veteri- 
rary College, upon our first page. The sub- 
ject is one of vital importance to every com- 
munity, and the indications are that it will be 
forcibly urged upon the attention ot the next 
Legislature. 





THE FOUR PER CENT. LOAN. 

Of the $40,000,000 of refunding certifi- 
cates issued, about $27,100,000 have been ex- 
changed for 4 per cent. bonds, and there are 
still outstanding some $12,000,000. The 
large amount still outstanding induces the be- 
lief that a much larger proportion went into 
the hands of small investors than has gener- 
ally been supposed. 

The U. States Treasurer, on the 1st inst., 
mailed 50,000 interest checks to as many differ- 
ent addresses, which was a part of the amount 
of quarterly interest due on the new 4 per cent. 
loan. This does not include the full amount of 
the interest, as it was not possible to put any of 
the bonds which are issued in exchange for 
the refunding certificates in the schedule of 
July 1. It will be some ten days or two 
weeks before checks for interest on the latter 
class of bonds will be forwarded. The offi- 
ces of the Treasurer and Register have been 
very greatly overworked, because in connec- 
tion with the issuing of this vast amount of 
checks the same force has had to attend to the 
conversion of the refunding certificates and to 
the redemption of six per cent. bonds, large 
quantities of which are daily arriving at the 


Department. 





Row at Norra Apams.—On the 3d inst. 
at Sampson’s shoe shop a trouble between one 
of the Chinamen and one of the American 
workmen resulted in a general row. Several 
Chinamen were knocked down, but owing to 
the interference of the overseers, the fight 
was suppressed. The Chinamen refused to 
return to work, but going to their quarters 
armed themselves, and then held # council of 
war. No further trouble, however, resulted, 
but while the fight in the work room lasted, 
fists, hammers, lasts and shoe knives were 
brought into play, and the only wonder is that 
nobody was killed. 





Tue Buzzert-Hanson Case.—An earnest 
effort is making in New Hampshire for a 
commutation of the sentence of Joseph Buz- 
zell, who is sentenced to be hung on Thursday 
of this week for the murder of Miss Hanson. 
The Governor and Council were to give a 
hearing on Tuesday. A large number of sig- 
natures to a petition for mercy have been ob- 
tained, but the opinion seems to be general 
that the sentence will be carried out. 

Later—After a long hearing, on Tuesday, 
the Governor and Council decided that the 
sentence could not be commuted—Buzzell 
must suffer the penalty of his crime. 





Tue Brooxtyn Brroce.—The Trustees 
of the Brooklyn bridge met last Monday, 
and the Treasurer reported that the expendi- 
tures to the present time on the structure 
were $10,523,576 86. It was stated that the 
bridge will be finished by the Ist of January, 
1881. The contract for iron and steel was 
awarded to the Edgemore Iron Co., and it 
calls for 10,728,000 pounds of steel and 34,000 
pounds of iron. 





Arcuison, Topeka & Santa Fr.—The 
New Mexico & Southern Pacific extension is 
now completed to Las Vegas, N. M., 144 
miles south from Trinidad, 224 miles from the 
main line at La Junta and 795 miles from 
Kansas City. This extension from La Junta 
was commenced a little over a year ago and 
has been pushed with great vigor. The tun- 
nel at the Raton mountain will be completed 
in a few weeks, probably, when Pullman cars 
can run through from the Missouri river to 
Las Vegas, a point some thirty miles or more 
east of Santa Fe. 





Monrgy Orper Orrices.—On Monday 
327 money-order offices went into operation, 
covering all the States and Territories except 
the Indian Territory. Nine money-order 
offices now in operation were discontinued 
from Monday, making the increase for the 
present fiscal year 318. 








ANOTHER Mysterious MurpErR 1n New 
Yorx.—The body of John F. Seymour, a re- 
tired merchant and brother-in-law of Bishop 
Seymour, was found Friday morning, 4th, 
the grounds of the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, New York, with a pistol-shot near 
the heart. He is supposed to have been mur- 
dered by tramps. The police have failed to 
find any clue to the perpetrator of the deed, 
and are inclined to think Mr. S. was killed by 


Cana AND JAPAN.—Private advices from 
Tokio, Japan, state that the long standing 
controversy between China and Japan as to 
the sovereignty over the Loo Choo Islands has 
assumed so serious a character that the Chi- 
nese Embassy are to leave Tokio, and the 
two countries are to break off diplomatic re- 
lations with each other. 





PERSONAL ITEMS. 
Joshua B. Smith, well known for many 
years as the leading caterer of this city, died 
last Saturday. He was a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, of mixed Indian and English descent, 
and came to this city when a young man. 
After serving as waiter and in the family of 
Robert G. Shaw, he went into business for 
himself, and soon became well known, popu- 
lar and successful. He was an intimate friend 
of Senator Sumner. He represented Cam- 
bridge in the Legislature two years, 1873-4, 
and acted as chairman of the committee on 
federal relations. He bore an unceasingly 
active and zealous part in the anti-slavery ag- 
itation, and was engaged in nearly all the 
notible fugative slave cases, assisting to the 
best of his ability every flying black who came 
North in his effort to reach the Canada line 
and freedom. Equally prominent was he in 
connection with the cases of the slaves Shad- 
rach and Sims. His intimacy and devoted 
friendship with Charles Sumner, is part of the 
history of the anti-slavery struggle, and con- 
tinued to the day of Sumner’s death. Socially, 
Mr. Smith was one of the most genial and 
hearty of men. His was an habitually smiling 
face, and associated, by those who enjoyed 
his close acquaintance, with many witty and 
agreeable incidents. The only public office 
he ever held, outside of the State Legislature, 
was that of inspector of the marine hospital at 
Chelsea, to which he was appointed by Col- 
lector Russell, during his occupancy of the 
custom house. His private benevolences were 
many and large; so many, in fact, that it is 
probable he has died a poor man, in spite of 
his long and successful business career. 
John Borden, brother of Jefferson Borden, 
President of the American Print Works, died 
quite suddenly at Fall River Monday after- 
noon of cholera morbus, aged 81 years. His 
brother, Jefferson, who survives hig, at the 
age of 79, is the last of a family of thirteen 
children, whose lives have been intimately 
connected with the growth of Fall River. 
Mr. Edward A. Samuels, who was Clerk to 
the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture for 
more than twenty years, has closed his con- 
nection with the Board. 
Rev. Dr. Talmage pastor of the Reformed 
Church of the Comforter at Wiltwick, N. Y., 
in the suburbs of Kingston, died of fever at 
Germantown, N. Y., a week ago. Dr. Tal- 
mage was over 70 years of age and a brother 
of Rev. T. De Witt Talmage of the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle. 
The Empress Eugenie at last accounts was 
plunged in deep and inconsolable grief 
Queen Victoria visited Chiselhurst, and with 
true womanly sympathy sought to mitigate 
the sad blow. The remains of the Prince will 
be buried near to those of his father. The 
English papers are very severe upon the of- 
ficer who permitted the Prince to go out into 
the enemy’s country with such an inadequate 
escort. His companion is to be court-mar- 
tialed. It is thought at Madrid that the 
Empress Eugenie will now take up her resi- 
dence in Spain. 
John Brown, Jr., is off for Kansas, there to 
help put in place the negro settlers as they 
may arrive from the South. 
Intelligence was received by cable at the 
State department at Washington, Saturday, 
of the serious illness of the wife of Minister 
James Russell Lowell, at Madrid. 
Capt. A. E. Leavenworth has resigned the 
Principalship of the Vermont State Normal 
School at Randolph, and A. W. Edson, Prin- 
cipal of the West Randolph Graded School, 
has been elected to succeed him. 
Hon. A. B. Olin, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the District, who died at 
Washington, Monday, was born in Shaftsbury, 
Vt., in 1812, graduated at Williams College, 
Massachusetts, in 1835, and commenced the 
practice of law at Troy, N. Y., in 1838; he 
was for three years Recorder of the city of 
Troy, and was three times elected a Repre- 
sentative to Congress. In 1863 he was ap- 
pointed by President Lincoln a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
Judge Olin was a life-long bosom friend of. 
the late Secretary Seward. During the ex- 
citement growing out of the assassination con- 
spiracy he performed valuable service in ex- 
amining witnesses for several days, being al- 
most continuously employed. 
Col. A. B. Farr, formerly a resident of 
Lowell, died in Rumney, N. H., aged 68. 
Col. Farr was Adjutant of the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment at the outbreak of the war, 
and was subsequently promoted to Colonel in 
the Twenty-Sixth Massachusetts. After the 
close of the war he was elected Colonel in his 
old regiment (the Sixth.) He was for 12 
years in the Boston Custom House, and for 
the last two years has lived in Rumney. 
Gen. G. W. C. Lee, son of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee, who succeeded his father as President of 
Washington and Lee University, has resign- 
ed, and his resignation will probably be ac- 
cepted. 
The death of Baron Rothschild will be a 
profitable event to the British exchequer. 
The probate duty will amount to no less than 
£88,500 ($442,500.) The duty is £13,500 
on the first million and £15,000 for every 
million afterward. It is payable, however, 
only on personalty within the English juris- 
diction. 
Senator Benjamin Hill and Alexander H. 
Stephens, who have been deadly enemies for 
years, have shaken hands and forgotten the 
past. 
The Hon. S. N. Gifford, so many years the 
clerk of the State Senate, has just been made 
postmaster of Duxbury. 
Mr. George Bancroft, the eminent histo- 
rian, says a Newport correspondent, who has 
been ill for a few weeks, is now able to ride 
out and to pass considerable time among his 
roses, of which he has an endless variety, and 
which are in a high state of cultivation. He 
is hard at work upon his ‘‘History of the Uni- 
ted States,” and has two short-hand writers bu- 
sy. He still delights to ride out on horseback. 
He usually rides very early in the morning, 
but it is no uncommon sight to see him on the 
outskirts of the city with his horse at a late 
hour in the afternoon. 
Alanson Work, an old time Abolitionist, 
who was imprisoned nearly forty years ago in 
the Missouri Penitentiary for over three 
years on a sentence of twelve years tor trying 
to help slaves to freedom, died in Hartford, 
Sunday, aged 80 years. 
Captain J. S. Barton, who won at Creed- 
moor the title and badge of the champion 
military marksman of the United States, has 
lost his right eye by an accident in an Oswego 
planing mill. 
It is stated that King Humbert of Italy 
looks very ill and there are fears that he will 
not live many months. 
The Hon. William P. Haines died July 2, 
at Biddeford, Me., where he has been, for a 
long series ot years, connected with the mill- 
ing interests. He graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1831, and practiced law with Gov- 
ernor Fairfield from 1835 to 1847. He was 
a member of the State Senate in 1847, and 
was chairman of the legislative committee to 
receive President Polk, on his visit to Maine. 
He was agent of the Saco Water Power 
Company from 1847 to 1850; became agent 
of the Pepperell Company in 1850, holding 
the position seventeen years; was treasurer 
of the Pepperell and Laconia companies from 
1867 to 1870, resigning this position on ac- 
count of illness, but has been agent of both 
companies since. 





ConFEDERATE Money. — It is reported 
from New York that there has lately been a 
large foreign demand for Confederate notes. 
Nearly $1,000,000 in Confederate scrip in de- 
nominations of from 10 to 1000 dollars were 
shipped to England and France week before 
last. The notes most in demand are those is- 
sued by the Montgomery (Alabama) County 
Bank in 1861, and the Richmond Bank Note 
Company the same year. Quite a premium is 
paid for the notes. About a month agos 
bale of Confederate money was sold in New 
York. Orders for it have come from England, 
Germany and France. The cause for this de- 
mand is like the answer to one of Dundreary’s 


DESTRUCTIVE FIRES. 

There was a destructive fire at Amherst, 
Mass., on Friday morning, 4th inst., destroy- 
ing the Amherst House, the Amherst Savings 
Bank and Post Office, O. G. Couch’s grocery 
store, Williams’ tailor shop, Stebbins’ livery 
stable, the library, Rawsons’ jewelry store, Nel- 
son’s book store, Kendrick’s market, the rooms 
and hall of the Psi Upsilon and Alpha Delta 
Phi Fraternities, and Starbuck's jewelry store. 
Much of the portable stock was saved, but it 
was impossible to save the buildings on ac- 
count of the lack of water. The fire is sup- 
posed to have been incendiary. The loss was 
from $75,000 to $100,000. The insurance 
will largely cover the loss. 

There was a severe storm in Taunton, 
Mass., on Thursday night, 3d. The Whitten- 
ton Mills were set on fire by lightning, and 
property worth $10,000 was destroyed. 

The house, barn and marble shop of Jos. 
C. Sargent and the barn of Mrs. Spooner 
were burned at Barre, Mass., Saturday. ‘To- 
tal loss, $10,000. 

At Lowell, Mass., July 5, fire damaged the 
tenement house of A. C. Wheelock on Law- 
rence street about $12,000. Insured for $18,- 
000. 

At Lewiston, Me., 4th, a fire in J. A. Ro- 
dick & Co.’s dry goods store ruined the stock. 
Cause unknown. Loss $12,000. Insured 
$9000. 

A butter tub factory and dry goods house, 
with about 15,000 butter tubs, owned by the 
Norwood Lumber Company, Norwood, N. Y., 
was burned July 7. Loss $30,000. 

The South Foundry of Sing Sing Prison 
caught fire July 3 at eight o’clock, and was 
about destroyed. Loss to State $5000 to 
$7000. Perry & Co., the contractors, lose 
heavily. 

At Trenton, N. J., evening of the Fourth, 
the Third Presbyterian church was completely 
destroyed, with a steeple 180 feet high and an 
organ valued at $3000, and all the other inside 
fixtures. Four firemen were in the church 
when the roof fell in. Several were severely 
injured. Loss $45,000, believed to be fully 
insured. The fire is supposed to have caught 
from a sky rocket falling on the shingles. 





DESTRUCTIVE STORMS. 

A terrific storm passed over Minnesota, on 
the 3d, destroying property and killing a num- 
ber of persons. The point of greatest vio- 
lence was at Vasa, Goodhoe County, about 
ten miles West of the Mississippi, and there 
it made fearful havoc. Vasa church and or- 
phanage were completely destroyed. Nine 
lives were lost and over thirty were wounded. 
At Red Wing over $100,000 damage was 
done. Five inches of rain fell in fifteen 
hours, at St. Paul. The storm crossed the 
river from Red Wing to Pierce County, Wis. 
At Warrenton, in that county, the residence 
of William Rush was carried away, and with 
it the family, including Mr. Rush, his wife 
and daughter, a young lady about twenty 
years old, all being drowned in attempting to 
get out of the house, which was flooded with 
water to the dapth of several feet. Persons 
who saw the storm from a distance say it was 
terrible to look at. At first it presented the 
appearance of an hour glass, after which it 
assumed the shape of a straight column and 
then seemed to break into fragments and 
drift away. It appeared to move slowly, and 
was in sight about half an hour. The wind 
blew strong in Sioux City, but no damage 
worth mentioning was done. 

Reports from over one hundred different 
points in Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin say 
the late storm did no damage to crops. Some 
wheat was blown down, but it is all coming 
up again. 

A terrific tornado struck the village of 

Elkhorn, D. T., Thursday evening, 3d, de- 
molishing several buildings and doing a good 
deal of damage to the surrounding country. 
The same gale also visited the northern por- 
tion of Iowa, doing a*great deal of damage 
to property and killing two men; in Elkhorn 
only one person was injured. 
Another heavy rain and hail storm, Sunday, 
extended over a considerable part of Minne- 
sota, and damaged crops in some localities, 
being heaviest in the Minnesota Valley. In 
Meeker and Kandiyohi counties there was a 
terrific hail storm, affecting the wheat. Of 
5000 acres of grain it is thought that as much 
as two-thirds of it was destroyed. Excepting 
where the hail fell, the crops are not yet dam- 
aged by the wet and are looking well. 





STATE CONVENTIONS. 

The California Democratic Convention met 
at San Francisco on the 2d. Hugh J. Green, 
nominee of the H. B. convention, was nomi- 
nated for Governor. Levi Chase was nomi- 
nated for Lieut. Governor; W. J. Finnin for 
Secretary of State; and a complete State 
ticket. The platform advocates economy and 
a reduction of taxation; condemns Chinese 
immigration ; favors legislative control of cor- 
porations ; affirms the paramount authority of 
the Federal Constitution in all powers which 
have not been reserved by the States. As suf- 
frage is a privilege conferred exclusively by 
the State, each State for itself, agreeably to 
the constitutionally expressed will of the peo- 
ple thereof, any attempt of the General Gov- 
ernment to interference with elections in the 
States is dangerous to the liberties of the peo- 
ple and destructive of the sacredness of the 
elective franchise. It denounces the attempt 
to control elections by supervisors and mar- 
shals; denonuces the vetoes of President 
Hayes, and approves the course of the Demo- 
crats in the special session of Congress. 





Tue Istamus CanaL.—Paris dispatches of 
the 5th, received at New York, say that M. 
De Lesseps has just signed the treaty giving 
him the concession of the Isthmus granted by 
the United States of Columbia. Matters are 
to be pushed with the greatest activity and a 
new company is to be immediately constituted 
with a capital of 400,000,000 francs. In a 
long conversation De Lesseps this afternoon 
repudiated all intervention on the part of the 
Government, were such intended. He fully 
recognized the truth of the statement that the 
United States was entitled to exercise large 
and important influence in the management of 
the canal. He declared that the enterprise 
had no character of special nationality, but 
was a private speculation, though universal in 
its utility. Paris is silently accepted as the 
centre of operations merely because the 
French laws are severe and offer greater se- 
curity to shareholders on account of greater 
control over the administrators of the funds. 
Lesseps remarked during the interview that he 
proposed to offer General Grant the position 
of honorary President of the company. 





Morperovs AssauLt.—On Saturday last, 
John Blute, a cook employed at the oyster 
house of C. H. Russell, Lynn, was dangerously 
and perhaps fatally stabbed by a carving knife 
in the hands of one Lusher Dann, an assistant 
cook. Dann flied, but was subsequently ar- 
rested. He says he was aggravated till he 
committed the deed. 





Murper ty Marg.—On Monday, the 
body of Mr. Lewis M. Libby, of Temple 
Me., who had been missing from home for 
some ten days, was found in a mud-hole 
about a third of a mile from his house. 
There are signs of violence upon the body, 
and it is supposed he was murdered. An in- 
quest is being held. 





Boston Mvuseum.—By the withdrawal of the 

















Ounw Jackson's Bur Sweet Navy Tobacco. | # stray bullet fired trom a distance. 
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conundrums—‘‘No fellow can find out!” 


POLITICAL ITEMB. 

Secretary McCrary has concluded to accept 
the vacant United States judgeship in the lowa 
district in September, relying on the promises 
of Democratic Senators not to oppose his con- 
firmation. 

It is rumored in diplomatic circles that be- 
fore the reassembling of Congress a new 
treaty will have been framed between the 
United States and Great Britain. The latter 
power will concede the right of citizens of 
the United States to fish on the shores of her 
Atlantic colonies, and she will receive in re- 
turn the right to navigate the Hudson river 
and to export canned lobsters into the United 
States free of duty. 

After an apportionment of Representatives 
on the census of 1880, supposing that the 
House will contain 300, the Northern States 
will have 213 and the solid South but 87. 

Senator Sharon not having been present 
during any part of the special session of Con- 
gress, the Secretary of the Senate. should Mr. 
Sharon demand pay for that” period, will sub- 
mit the case to the Treasury officials in order 
to obtain a written decision as to his duty in 
the premises. The law, however, is against 
Mr. Sharon. 

Nebraska will get soon a goodly increase of 
representation in the House of Representa- 
tives, as the State census just printed shows a 
population of 386,400, or an increase of about 
220 per centum since 1870. 

Attorney General Devens has received tele- 
grams from several United States marshals 
asking whether they can accept offers of funds 
enough to carry them along until Congress 
makes necessary appropriations. Fred Doug- 
lass, the Marshal of the District of Columbia, 
was tendered a loan of $10,000 without any 
security and without interest. 

The Louisiana Constitutional Convention 
on the 3d, adopted a number of articles of the 
ordinance presented by the Committee on 
General Provisions, among them one prohibit- 
ing the sale of alcoholic and malt liquors on 
Sunday and providing that the next Legisla- 
ture shall pass a law for the punishment of 
violators of this article. 

Last week’s issue of the Belfast Journal, 
long recognized among the ablest and most 
influential Democratic papers in Maine, places 
the name of Davis, the Republican candidate 
for Governor, at the head of its columns, and 
editorially dissolves connection with the Dem- 
ocratic party. The editor, William H. Simp- 
son, has been for years a prominent Demo- 
cratic leader. 

Senator McDonald says that Mr. Bayard 
will resign his Chairmanship of the Senate 
Finance Committee when Congress reassem- 
bles. 

The rumor that the name of Jeff Davis 
would be presented to the Mississippi Legis- 
lature as a candidate for the U.S. Senate is 
contradicted. 





IncrEasED Resources.—From reports 
made to the Treasury department it appears 
that during the last five months the increase 
in the national resources in the matter of ex- 
cess of exports amounts to one hundred and 
eight millions of dollars. At this rate the 
excess for the year would be about two hun- 
dred and sixty millions of dollars. 





SALT RHEUM, scrofula and all diseases of the 
skin caused by an impure state of the blood, are 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


The Markets. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
Inside of Faneuil Hal! Market. 
WEDNESDAY, July 9, 1879. 
(Corrected weekly by HittToN & WoOoDWARD, No. 
5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. Russe, Nos., 17 & 19 
Poultry and Game; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; C. C. CHAMBERLIN & Co., 
Nos. 79 & 81, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FUR- 
BER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; Suat- 
TUCK & JoneEs, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON 
& Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, # b,— Cheese, # hb . .8 ¢ 
Sage,# hb. .14 
Neufchatel, ea ° 
-1@. 16 





:16 @. 20 
Fruits and Berries. 


Apples—¥ bbl450 @ 500 Gooseberries, qtl0 @. 12 
new,#@ pk... @. 50 Lemons, ¥doz 15 @. 25 
50 


Oranges, # doz 50 @. 75 
Blackberries, qt 15 #. 20 Peaches, crate. . @ 
Biueberries, qt. 18 @. 20 Pineapples, ea. 10 @ 
Cocoanuts,ea. .5 @. 8 Raspberries, qt 25 @. 
Cherries, #?B .10 @. 15 |Strawb’ries,qt 15 @. 2% 
Grapes— Watermel’ns,ea 50 @. 75 
Hamburg, & . 75 @ 100 
Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 
Almonds, ¥ h .25 @. 40 |Pecans #@h..-. @. 2 
shelled, ¥ h .50 @. 60 |Prunes,¥b. .15 @. 2 
Apples, # mb. . - 12 |Peaches,¥% .20 @. 2% 
Castana,¥ hb . - 6b 4 FRE @. 50 
Chestnuts, qt . Raisins,lay’s¥ 25 @. 33 
Citron, #¥b .. ° we + -10@. 6 
Dates,¥ bh... - 15 |Shagbarks, # qt10 @. 15 
pb was . 4 | Walnuts,Englishi5 @. 20 
Fi 24 - 20 Naples, .... @. 4 
Peanuts ¥ P . 16 | Zante cur’ts, ¥ 10 @. 12 
Vegetables. 
Beans, ¥ pk . .50 @. 75 Potatoes,@ pk. . @. 40 
string, pk 40 @. # bushel. .100 @ 110 
Beets, ¥ bch... @.- ¥ barrel . .275 @ 350 
Carrots, ¥ bch. . @. | Bermuda,#pk. @. 
Caulifiowers, ea l5 @. |Radishes, # bch . @. 
Cucumbers, ea. . @. Rhubarb,#@b.. @. 
Leeks, bch. ... @ | Sage nnd Thyme— 


Lettuce ¥ head . @. Dumoch ..«. @- 
k - @ Spinach,¥pk.. @. 
a 


common, 


Bananas, doz . 30 @. 
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- @ Squashes— 

Summer,ea. .8 @. 

Peas, split, # qt . Tomatoes, gt, .25 @. § 

green, #@ pk .40@. Turnips,# bch .6 @. 

Meats--Fresh. 

Lard, leaf,.... @. 
Tried 1.2. -8@:; 

“| Mutton— 


legs, @ tb. ..14@. 
foreqr,# tm. 8 @. 


Ss 


Beef, ¥ b— 
Sirloin steak 
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Pork, # tb 
Roast and stks 
Suet, ¥ Bb. 
Tallow,#?h . 
Veal, h’d qr # th1 
foreqr ...-. 
loins. ... «15 ¢ 
Sweetbreads, 25 


Plate and nvis 
Soup pieces . 
Liver ... 
Hearts, #?mb . 
Hogs, round,¥ bh 
Haslet, sheep, ea . 
dney, eac! ec @- 
Lamb—Spring 
hindqr# b .18 @. 23 
fore qr ¥ & .12 @. 17 


Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 


Pork, hams, # 10 @. 11 smoked, ea . 100 @ 1 25 
¥'b .9@. 12 | Sheep,do.vdz @. 50 
Pigs’ feet, ¥b.. @. 8 
Sausage, #?b ..8 @. 10 
Bologna, ¥%.7@. 8 
Tripe, ¥?& ...8@. 10 
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Tengues,# h . 15 é. 16 
Poultry and Game. 


Chickens, # th .30 @. 40 squabs, # pr.50 @. 60 
Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 @ 3 00 
- 1b 


Fish--Fresh. 
- 2 
- b 
- 2 


Alewives, doz . . 
Bass, ?mh.... 
Bluefish,¥b . 
Cod, ¥ . 


Tentee, 
autog, Sw 
Trout,?mB... 
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BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WerpnNeEspAr, July 9, 1879. 
We find a quiet market and prices, with few excep- 
tions, favoring the consumer. Dairy products are still 


of the week 23,269 pkgs 2749 bxs. 
inquiry to-day and the market all 
The stock of ladle butter is ample for 
the trade, and it takes a good nice lot to 
and the bulk of the sales are below this fig- 
then a { lot of Vermont dairy sells 
above l4c ¥ &, but there is but a moderate queasy 
. Choice creameries in good 
ev Good lots of Northern dairy 

from 11@13c ¥ tb. 
Richmond, Vt., July 7.—Butter sold to-day at 11@ 
os June make; fair to good at 10@1i1c, 
rdi receipts were small for 
for farm dairy and 


week — boxes. There 

very little demand for cheese, uyers are scarce. 
to sell a round lot of choice facto- 

are fancy cheese held 

the et at 544 @6c ¥ th for 

cheese sells at 5c, and 


* 


a 


EF 





; 





i 





lots of hand- ed pea beans range from $1 40@1 50, 
and now then a fancy lot will sell at something 
higher. Prime mediums sell at $135@1 40, and the 
market is steady at these figures. Yellow eyes are in 
demand at $242 2% bush. Jobbers’ prices are 10@15¢ 
¥ bush higher than the above quotations. 

Fresh Meats.—There isa quiet market to note 
and no material Ts in prices. Beef is quiet, and 

rices range at 5a6c ¥ bfor fore. quarters and l0@lic 
‘or hind-quarters. The receipts of veal and lamb are 
light and with afair demand prices are firm. Lamb 
is quoted at 9@15c. Veals have sold for 6@9e, the lat- 


me for good ones. 

ay one Straw.—There is no special change to 
note, and the market is firm at $16@17 ¥ ton for prime 
coarse hay, and an occasional sale of fancy hay is 
mde a little above our outside price. Fine and medi- 
um hay sells at $13@15 ¥ ton. Straw is quiet at $12@ 
13 # ton. 





Reported for the NEw en Farmer, by J. H. 
reall. 
NEW YORK DAIRY MARKET. 
New YORK, July 5, 1879. 

Cheese—The market closes somewhat irregular on 
account of two —— coming together, the Sth be- 
ing almost as generally observed as the 4th. Prices 
are still discouraging, but the feeling seems general 
that there will be an improvement in the future. 
Present figures entail a great deal of suffering, esped- 
ially among producers, whilst dealers do not escape 
it. Dairymen who have interests to pay and their 
cows to settle, for and a large proportion of them are 
in this situation, feel the depression keenfy, but their 
creditors must be lenient now and give those who are 
getting barely enough for their milk to provide the 
necessities of life, more time. Next year will see the 
industry in its natural condition again. It is about the 
only industry that is suffering now. All others seem 
in better condition than for many years before. Quo- 
tations are, fancy cheese 5% @6c; fine 5@5!,c; medium 
3@4 gc. 

“hatter—The market is quiet, but prices hold their 
own. Creamery fancy 15@l6c, the latter an extreme 
price; fine 13@14c; Dairy 13c for finest and 8@12c for 
good to fine. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, July 9, 1879. 
Refined ....6@. Of 
do. cases »...9@. 9% 
Naptha ....10@. 





Beeswax. 
Yellow, ¥ B. .24 @. 
White, ¥B . .#”@. 

Coal. 
Cannel, # toni2 00 @14 00 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 ths— 
retail 7 
cargo 


28 
50 
Produce. 

Apples, ¥ bbl 400 @ 
dried, #9 . .4@. 
sliced, 9B . .5ha. 
evaporated, 1h 10 @. 

Butter, ¥ h— 
Prime new 
fair to good 
common .,..7@. 
creameries .15 @. 
Western .. .6@. 

Beans, # bushel— 
Small and ex 1 40 | 
Yellow Eyes2 00 ¢ 
Mediums. . 1 35 ¢ 

Cheese, # h— 

rime factory . 5 
airto good. .3@. 
farm dairy. . 3 
okim ..s+-+2 

s|;Cranber’s, bbl . . 

Eggs, # doz . .12 

Onions, # bbl . . 

, Potatoes, ¥ bushel- 
Early Rose 
Jacksons ... @ 
# bbi . -200 
sweet, # bbl. . 

Poultry,¥?b. .12 @ 

Pickles, #¥ bbl— 


+ - 450 
e+ - 350 
Coffee. 
Mocha, ¥® . «+ 


-4@. 
-la@. 


Upland. Gulf. 
oe 11 @. 12 
Middling . -12)@. 13 
Fair... 0. -138@. 1% 
Domestics. 
Sheetings and Shirtings— 
Heavy 44... 
Medium 4-4. . 
Drills, brown. .7 
Print Cloths 
Cotton Flannels . 
Prints, fancy . . 
Fish. 
Cod, large, qtl 3 50 
small... .300 
Hake. ..-. “ia 
Pollock ...175 eoaree . 
Mackerel, Bay +e . om medium . .8 00 
Shore ...275 0] ane... . 1000 
Alewives . .400 a f mixed . 1160 aif 
Salmon— - 


No. 1,¥ bbl 10 00 @12 00 | Vinegar, ¥ gal. 15 @ 
derring— 
scaled, ¥ box 18 @. 19 
pickled,Wbb1 150 @ 4 00 
Fiour and Meal. 
Western sup .300 @ 32 
Com. extra 375 @ 425 
Wisconsin and Minnesota 
Com. to ch’ce4 00 @ 8 00 
Patents . .600 @780 
Michigan and Ohio— 
Choice ext .475 @ 575 
[Illinois and Indiana— 
Choice ext .5 00 @ 600 
St. Louis ext 550 @ 625 


&§ B mt «.. Of. . . 
Corn Meal . -210 ‘ 225 ; Turks Island .190 @ 200 


9 
Rye Flour . .300 @ 350 |Liverpool . .175 @ 180 
Oat Mea) . .525 @ 600 | bag, fine, .225 @ 250 
Buckwheat do... @. . |Coarsefine. .140 @ 150 


Fruit. Seed. 
Almonds— Corrected by Schlegel, Ev 
Soft shell . .19 @. 22] erett § Co. 
Citron... ..l44a@. 1b | Clover, red ...7@. 
Currants ....4ha@. 5 white Dutch B20 @. ‘ 
Dates? hb ...5@. 8 |Grass, # bushel— 
Pea Nuts. ..130@165 | Herds ,, .200 4 
Figs, drums ... @-. - | Hungarian. 150 @ 
Evuee « .. - 16h@. 184] Millet ...150@ 
Lemons,#box 400 @ 500 | Red Top, bag! 75 @ 
Oranges,¥box7 00 @ 800 | Fowlmead’w 250 @ 
Raisins, layer 190 @ 205 | Lawn ...30@ 
Loose Muse 160 @ 175 = 4) afl 
> y. Blue .. 
Geetn. Orchard o ( 
Corn, # 56 ths— |Buckwheat, bu . @ 
Yellow ...48 @. 484 Barley, # bush1 00 @ 
No. 1 mixed . 47ha. 


48 Rye, bush .... @ 
No. 2 mixed .47 @. 474) Wheat, winter 2 50 a 
Ungraded ... @. 


- |Flax Seed .... @ 
Steamer . . - 464@. 47 | Linseed, Am. . a. 
Oats... + + - 384G. % Caleutta,g’ld2,20 @ 2 2 
Wheat...» +95 @119 ‘Canary .. .165 @ 2: 
ve eee + -65G ‘ 4 {Mustard Seed .. @. 
e ocr  - WD @ Ls) 
Shorts, ¥ ton 13 00 a15 50 ; Spices. 
Fine Feed. . 13 00 @13 50 | Cassia, # gold 184@. 2 
Middlings . . 1400 @1450 |Cloves ....38@. 
Oil Cake,Wton.. @. . |Gimger ....4@. 
Hay—¥’ 2000 tts | Mace coe ec eG @. 7 
ps : 7 |Nutmegs ... 82 @. 
East.& North.1000 @1700 |Pepper.... liga. 
At City Scales—retail. St h 
Country Hay— arcn. 
Old, # ton . 1800 @2000 |Wheat,#B . .6 @. 
New # ton 1900 @2000 |Corn,#b ., 
Salt Hay. . .8 00 @1100 |Potato,¥ wh. . 
Straw, 100 the .60 @. 70 Sagar. 
Hides and Skins. (Havana, D. S.- 
Calcutta Cow, ” th— Nos. 8to 12. . 6ja@. 
Slaughter . .10,@. 12 Nos. 13to 17 .7i@. 
Dead green. .9 @. Y4| Nos. 18to 20 . Sha. 
B. Ayres, dry .20ha@. 22 | White 


Ordinary 





a@i2 
Provisions. 
Beef, Mess— 
West. mess 10 00 
Weat. ext . 10 50 
Plate .. . 1150 
Pork, prime .925 a 
ess .. .1075 
Clear .@ .115v @l: 
Backs . . 12 50 
Lard, tce,#? bh .6 
caddies, # b . 
Hams, smoked . 
Hogs, dressed . 434. 


Salt—¥ hhd. 


ShSSsss 


~ 
soos 
Cerone 


ee 


Sa 


SSSSssays 


CO Oe et et et eS ne Do ee 
= 


Ssss 


51 
5i@. 


Wia. 


Rio Grande .. 20 |Cuba Muscovado— 
Western, dry . 14a. 16| Fairtog’dref 6ja. 
Wet ..+++7 @. | Fairto g’dgro. 6a. 
Goat Skins. . . 22ha@. 424/_ Prime to cho’e 7 @. 
Honey | Refined, cube 3 F 
. ~ ox | Powdered... @. 
ote ve Teele | Granulated .. a. 
— vB Re Coffee crush . 6]a@. 
Loose Wh... @. . | Tallow. 
Hops. |Rendered,¥b . @. 
Ist sort, 1878 ..7@. 8 |Rough.....4ia@. 
do. 1877 . »3 @. 7] Teas. 
IG 7 ‘ 

Leather. tae tb 2» 

Sole, B. Ayres . 19}@. 22h) Per tee, & 
> aa hie ithe * *" | Young Hyson .15 @. 
Opper. in rough— P tags ; ‘i. ; : 

| = 3 = * oo |Ooleng ....18 
Calf Skins, #” b— Japan .....18 @. 50 


Tobacco. 
Wrappers, Conn. & Mass. 
Fillers ~7@. 9 
Seconds ...10 @. 13 
Selections , .27}@. 35 
New York assorted lots. 
Common. ,..9@. 10 
Good. -9@. 12 
Penn. and Ohio. 
Assorted lots 9 @. 18 
Cuba .....80 @120 
Yara .....72he. % 


Wood and Bark. 
Retail prices ¥ cord. 
| Bark, hemlock, . @. . 
| Wood,hard ... @1000 
oom ......-. @80 
| Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 
Bar 


Rough ...38@. 

Finished. . . 60 

French. . . 120 

Lime. 
Rockland, #cask70 @ . 
Lumber. 

Pine, clear . 18 00 

Coarse No.5 13 00 @ 

Refuse . . 1000 
Shipping b’ds 13 00 
Spruce— 

Nos. 1& 2, 1000 

Refuse - 600 
Hemlock Beards— 

Nos.1&2 .800 

Refuse .. 500 
Flooring Boards— 

Nos. 1 & 2. 2500 @ 

Refuse . .1200 
Clapboards— 

Extra Pine 33 00 @ 

Sap do. . . 2700 

Spruce . .1200 
Shingles .. 100 a 
Lathe.... 1154 

Molasses. 

New Orleans .28 @. 38 | 
Muscovado ... ° 
Cienfuegos  -2%@. 2 
Porto Rico » 28 


ee - 





Wood, hard 
Soft 


Os 5 
@ 650 
@575 


-575 
5 00 


Wool. 

Ohio and Pensylvania— 
Picklock ..41 @. 42 
Choice XX. .5 - 40 
FineX... .37h@. 38 
Medium .. .38 @. 40 

| Coarse... .33 @. 36 

Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 

| Extraand XX 37 @. 38 

| Fime ....387 @. 3 

| Medium... .38 @. 39 

| Common , .33 @ 

| Other Western— 

Linseed, Am. .63 @. 64 | Medium >, 739 

CrudeSperm .75@. | Common , .33 
Do. Whale. .35 @. : Pulled extra. . 30 
Refined do. .42 @. | Superfine 30 

erm. apa 92 No.1 ....20@. 

‘oO. spring . - Combing fleece 40 a 

Lard, W est Ex A Fine delaine . 40 @ 
Nos.1&2.. California . . . 13 
ExtraBoston Texas .....15 

Neatsfoot? gal. Canada pulled . 30 

Petroleum. do combing . 40 

Crude «cess @. Cape Good Hope26 @. 


REMARKS.—Business is quiet, but the signs of im- 
provement are visible, and all speak confidently of the 
future. Coal i> dull. Coffee firmer. Cotton quite 
steady. Dry goods firm, and stocks sold up close. A 
better feeling is noted in the fish market—mackerel 
firmer, and improving in quality; salmon quiet; cod 
steady and firm. There has been no change in the 
flour market the past week. Jobbers are purchasin 
only in small lots to keep up assortments, and we look 
for a quiet market until new begins to come forward. 
Tho crop of winter wheat is being rapidly harvested 
throughout the country in excellent condition, and 
spring wheat looks quite promising. Corn steady. 
Oats tirm. Shorts and fine feed quiet. Hay dull, with 
good supply. Hides firm, with light sales. Hops very 
dull—the cable reports the English crop a failure, 
which is likely to have a good effect on our market. 
Leather firmer. Lumber in fair demand. Rather 
better inquiry for molasses. Oils about the same— 

troleum in fair demand at low prices. Beef quiet. 
ork steady, with moderate demand. Lard steady. 
Hams firm and higher. Produce market noted else- 
where. Rice firm. Salt steady. Sugar steady—re- 
fined a shade easier. Tallow quiet. Teas sieady. 
The transactions in wool foot up a fair average, but the 
market has become comparatively quiet, and buyers 
are disposed to hold off. At the same time supplies 
have been arriving quite freely, stocks are rapidly ac- 
cumulating, and sales could only be forced at conces- 
sions from the extreme prices recently current. Most 
of the leading holders have considerable confidence in 
the future of the wool market, and the demand for 
goods is such, and prices so much more remunerative 
than for some previous years, the prospects of the 
trade are encouraging. After the active movements 
for some two months past it is but reasonable to look 
for a quiet market, but a much larger percentage of 
the clip has already been taken by manufacturers than 
last year. The sales are noted elsewhere. 





PRODUCE MAREDTS. 


New York, July 7.—Cotton dull and 1-16c lower; 
sales 138 bales. Flour—Receipts 45,476 bbls; market 5 
@0ec better, with a more active export and fair home 
trade inquiry; the advance mainly on medium and low 

rades; sales 34,000 bbls; No 2 at $2 5043 25; super- 
fine Western and State at $3 50@3 85; common to good 
extra Western and State at $4@4 20; good to choice 
do at $4 2546; common to choice white wheat West- 
ern extra at $4 6545 25; funcy do at $5 3046 50; com- 
mon to good extra Ohio at $/@%; common to choice 
extra St. Louis at $4@6 50c; patent Minnesota extra 
good to prime at $5 50@6; choice to double extra do 
at $6 10@8; low extra at $4@4 10; winter wheat extra 
at $4 75@6 75; Minnesota extra at $4 60@s; market 
closing strong. Southern flour firm; sales 2400 bbls; 
extra at $4 75@5 50; choice at $5 5546 75. Rye flour 
firm and quiet at $3 20@3 66 for superfine. Corn meal 
quiet and firm. Wheat—Receipts, 197,700 bush; mar- 
ket lade better, with _ export and more active 
speculative business; sales 953,000 bush, including 
341,000 bush on the spot; rejected spring at 80@81';c; 
No 4 do at 98%495c; No 3 do at 9%6c@$1; No 2 do at 
$1 10@1 11; ungraded do at %8e@$l 04; ungraded 
winter red at $1 16@1 19; No 2do at $1 184@ 
Mixed winter at $1 17@1 19; ungraded amber Ken- 
tucky at $1 18%; No 1 white (33,000 bush) at $1 16\@ 
1 174; extra do (16,000 bush) to arrive, at $1 19; 32,- 
000 bush No 2 spring, last half July, at $1 10; 100,000 
bush do, to arrive in Jnly, at $1 07. Rye a shade 
firmer; sales 16,000 buelr State at 6440; 1000 bush do 
at 60c on dock; Western quoted at 60a6lc; Canada at 
ee @é4c. Barley nominal. Barley maltsteady. Corn 
—Receipte, 642,316 bush; market ssc better, with a 

ood export and fair home trade demand ; sales 384,000 
a including 328,000 bush on the a a ungraded at 
41@44c; steamer at 434 @43%0; No 2 at 43%,@44c, 
low mixed at 454¢c; Oe 2 kee Gee ke 

ellow at 51@52;c; yellow at sc. Oate— 
Sclpte, oi.7a8 beh: market lc higher and fairly active ; 
; No3 white at 39 

: 2 at 40@40c; 2 

at 41c; No 1 white at 4c; mixed Western at %x@ 
40e; white do at ag a 14,000 Ae u: o3 

Chicago at 4035 @4le. ee w q 
ugar Sanay at . Molasses unchanged. Rice 
steady. with refiners not Fray ben 
firm at 10@13c. Pork quite ; 


190 tierces cit Lo at $6 25. Butter quiet and weak 
at 7415. messe sncanges. 

Cc Colecathy July 7.—Pork quiet and steady at 
$10 26410 50. steady; ee make at 66. 
Bulk meats stronger; & e 
short rib at $4 90 cash; $5 02% seller August; 
clear held at $5 10. Bacon in demand ; shoulders 
at 4%c; clear rib at 5%c; ¢ sides at 5Yc. Hoge 
active and firm; common at $3@3 55; light at $3 60@ 
3 80; ing at $3 75@4; bttchers’ grades at $4a4 10; 
resaipls 2000 head ; shipments 315 head. 

Chicago, July 7.—Flour quiet and unchanged. 
Wheat active and higher; No 2 Chicago spring at WK&e 
bid cash; $1 for July; 97c bid for August; dee for 
September ; No 3 do at &6c bid; rejected at 70c. Corn 
in fair demand and higher; No 2 and high mixed at 
96% @364%0c cash and July; 37%c for August; 37%c bid 
for September ; rejected at 34c. Oats fuirly active and 
a shade higher; No 2 at 33@33 ic; 33\¢ for July ; 28% 
bid and 27\c for September. Rye firm at 51@6lsc 
cash. Barley nominal. Pork "> 7) e ig oud 

9 8245 for July; $9 874,@9 90 for August; 

% tor September. L | quiet and weak at $6 07% 
cash and July; $6 156 for August; $6 224¢@6 25 for 
September. Bulk meats—shoulders at $3 95; short 
rib at $4 90734; short clear at $5 10. 








FISH MARKETS. 


Gloucester, July 6.—Cured fish are still in demand 
at full prices, and there is but very little danger of 
over-stocking the market with m fish during July 
and August, as the weather in midsummer is very un- 
favorable for extended rations in this branch of the 
business; tlfe muggy and foggy days soften up the fish 
and make them tender. When they arein this condi 
tion, they are very liable to become slimy and turn 
red, which the curer dreads above everything else. 
The number of arrivals has been very — 7 during the 
week, aggregating 111, of which number 61 were mm 
Georges Ban s, with about 1,200,000 pounds of codfish 
and 60,000 pounds of fresh halibut; 21 were from the 
inshore codfishing grounds, with about 400,000 pounds 
of codfish; 9 were from the banks, with 30,000 pounds 
codfish and about 225,000 pounds fresh halibut, and 20 
were from mackerel voyages, most of them selling 
their mackere! fresh, although there were handled dur- 
ing the week about 1200 barrels sait mackerel, most of 
them being small and of indifferent quality. We quote 
fresh fish as foliows: Fresh halibut, 4y%@6c ¥ for 
white, and 3% @4c for gray; steak and market codfish 
scarce at 144 @2c ¥ & for the former, 1@ligc ¥ & for the 
latter; fresh haddock, lc # ; cusk, kc ¥ B; hake, ke 
¥ tb; fresh tongues, 3@6c # %; mackerel, 1@3c each, 
but very few large to be had at any price; salmon, 15 
@isc # %; salt mackerel average a little better, both 
in quality and size, and are bringing a little better 
prices. We quote salt fish as follows : Salt fish—New 
mackerel are selling at $3 50@3 75 # bbl of 200 Be out 
of pickle; Georges codfish, $3 374¢@3 62); ¥ qtl for 
lurge; small scarce, $2 7543 ¥ qtl; new kench cured, 
$3 75a@4 Me for large, $3 25% qt! for small; new 
pickled cured, $3 12443 25 # qtl for large; shore cod, 
$3 37% @3 50% qtl. We quote bays, No ls, $12@14 ¥ 
bbl; No 2s $5 ¥ bbl; No 3s, $4 # bbl; shores No 1 $15@ 
18 # bbl; No 2 $5 ¥ bbl; No 3 $4 ¥ bbl; mess, $22g@25 
¥ bbl; very few oid mackerel on the market; fins and 
napes, @4 50 # bbl; halibut fins, $10; halibut heads, 
$3 50; tongues and sounds, $9@11 # bbl; pickled 
tongues, $5 # bbl; swordfish, $6 50; pickled codfish, 
$5 50; pickled haddock, $3 50; cusk, $2 50 # qtl; had. 
dock, $2@2 2% ¥ qtl; hake, $2@2 25 # qtl; pollock, 
$1 50@2 # qtl, including all kinds; smoked halibut, 7% 
@&se ¥ tb, in better supply; boneless and pre fish, 
4a6c ¥ th, as to quality; Georges boneless, 64¢ ¥ b, 
English boneless, \c ¥ th; pickled shore herring, round, 
$2a2 50 ¥ bbl; split, $3 50 ¥ bbl; Labrador split, $5 
@5 25 ¥ bbl; scaled herring, 16@18ce ¥ box; No 1, 12@ 
lic # box; salmon, pickled, $12@13 # bbl; bloaters, 
80c # 100; medicinal oil, 90c@$1 # gal; tanners’ oil, 32@ 
33c # gal; porgie oil, 26@27c # gal; livers, fresh, 5c ¥ 
bucket. 





REPORT OF TNE 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 

WEDNEsDAY, July 9, 1879. 

Amount of stock at Market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veale. 
5,014 — 9,061 533 
12,419 _ 11,767 6v6 
3,640 — 8,22 603 


This week . + 2,7 

Last week 4,626 
Last year, July 10, . 4,798 
Horses oeee80c ome 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 

Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine .... — | New York 52 74 
New Hampehire 2: 399 | Connecticut. . — _ 
Vermont 734 | Western . .2,520 3,067 
Massachusetts . 80|Camada .. — — 


eee 


Total .. ° o « 2,783 
Left over 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg .. 334 1051 | Bos. & Albany2,352 2,400 
Lowell ... % 1663|N.Y.&N.E.. — — 
Eastern .. . 3 — | On foot & boats — _ 


Total 014 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine.— New York— 
Mr. Barrett... 3 D.Fisher. ... 5 1600 
New Hampeshire- W. Fisher & Son 15 58 
W. Ws Austin. 117 O. 8. Hurlbert . 11 50 
J.E. Perry... J.McBride... 4 125 
Aldrich&Johnson 5 J. Shirley 6° 107 
F.Adden .. 6 O. C. Robinson 144 
Dow & Moulton 10 P.Melotte... 6 90 
Vermont— Thomas & Moon 11 
G. B. Evans -» 92 W estern— 
G. W. Sprigg. . 14 A.N. Monroe . 1584 
H. Ingerson Hathaway &Jack- 
F. F. Brady 4 COB. . oo oc of 
M.G. Flanders. 4 Swift Bros. & Co.192 
B.S. Hastings . 8 A. White. ... 16 
M. T. Shackett . 63 C. Leavitt & Son 48 
Piper & Manney 13 G. H. Hammond176 
L. Mellis.... Il G. W. Hollis . . 
A. Williamson . 15 H. B. Goodnough 
J.H.Thomas . 9 J. Stetson & Co 38 
Massachusetts— 8. F. Woodbridge1l44 
H. B. Goodnough 


5,014 


+ « 2,783 5,014 


80 


NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 Bs. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
Second quality $4.75@5.25 


Third quality . 4.25@4.624 
$7.25@7.374 


Good oxen . $6.75 @ 7.00 
Pair to good . 5.50 @ 6.25 
Few paire premium bullocks 


Union Market, Watertown, Tuesday, July 8, 1879. 
—Northern trains arrived early this morning (near 
day break) and the unloading of live stock in a rain 
storm is not one of the agreeable features of the traf 
fic. In our collection of arrivals, we find a larg: r per 
cent. of cattle from the north than from the west at 
these yards. 144 head of western, handled by 8. F 
Woodbridge and J, Stetson, came through Hoosac 
funnel and balance of arrivals northern; the total 
#28 head. We find a better feeling for cattle, inasmuch 
as the sales were made earlier if not at advanced rates. 
rhere seemed to be a desire on the part of butchers to 
buy, if atthe decline noticed last week at Brighton 
Country butchers are glad to see the appearance of 
lake steers from Lake Champlain; the season has act 
ually commenced, and by the latter part of this month 
a fair representation may be expected from the north 
ern States. Several lots of fancy cattle were at mar 
ket this week. 

TRANSACTIONS AT THE YARDS. 


M. G. Flanders took into market 2 fancy oxen—not 
heavy, but very nice—weighing 3100 ths, and obtained 
54 ¢ # tb live weight; these were fatted by E. Johnson, 
of Orford, N. H. 

J. McBride also handled a handsome pair, and the 
butcher named 54¢ # th as the price. We think there 
were some conditions to be looked into in the trade as 
5'¢cis ahigher price than butchers calculate to pay 
for anything unless they are very light shrinking 
steer 

E. F. Adden sold 2 oxen that weighed 2500 ths, at 

%C live; 2 little 3-year-old steers, to dress 600 ths each, 

6c D. W. 

G. W. Brownell sold 5 cows and heifers, weighing 
950 ths each, at 4c live; also5 head, average nearly 
1000 tba, at 4c. 

Dow & Moulton sold 33-year-old steers estimated to 
dress 650 ths, at 6c D. W. 


WESTERN CATTLE. 


PRICES ¥ Bb ON THE LIVE WRIGHT. 
Extra ...... -5#@64| Lighttofeir. ...4 @4} 
Good to prime . . .47@5, | Slim ...... .3p@3j 
A few lots of premium steers cost » » 59@dy 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, July 8 and 9 
1879.—The past two weeks have seen a large supply 
of cattle, andacome down to prices. Nearly 9000 
head of cattle. Butchers bought largely, but this 
week the former prices have been regained, \c is put 
on—light supply is what didit. The quality did not 
hold as good as last week. We find only 2362 head of 
Western over the Boston & Albany railroad, anda 
strong 1000 head will be started off by steamers for 
England, which leavesalight run for home trade. 
The market worked singularly at the new yards; poor- 
ish natives sold for 4 @%c higher than abetter grade, 
apparantly, of Colorados. Owners did not hesitate to 
put up prices \c, because they knew all the cattle 
were wanted. We look for large supply next week. 


SALES AT BRIGHTON. 


New YArps.—A. N. Monroe sold 57 steers av 1225 
ibs at $5.35; 52 steers av 1275 ths $5.35; 03 steers av 
1219 ths at 53¢c; 20 steers av 1400 ths at $5 60; 37 lighter 
steers av 1299 the at 5.60; 40 steers gross weight 35,960 
ibs at $4.15; 75 steers av 1256 ths at 5c; 22 steers av 
1182 ths at $5.05; 27 steers av 1100 hs at $4.90; 62 steers 
av 1180 ths at $5.20; 27 steers av 1011 ths at 4\c; 16 
steers av 1238 tbs at 54¢c; 56 steers av 1049 ths at $4.90; 
27 steers av 1207 ths at Sie. 

Fitch, Birch & Eames sold 6 steers avy 1200 ths at 

20 


C. Leavitt & Son sold 25 steers 27,390 hs at $5.10. 

Otp YARDs.—Hathaway & Jackson sold 25 steers 
36,850 tbs at $5.35; 66 steers 74,180 ths at 5c; 12 steers 
at 5c. 

J. B. Cook sold 16 steers av 1450 ths at $5.20; 14 
steers av 1450 ths at 5c; 10 steers av 1325 ths at 5c. 

E. Farrell sold 20 steers av 1300 ths at 5c. 

A. White sold 12 steers av 1293 ths at 5c; 4 steers 
av 1100 ths at 4Xc. 

Fitch, Birch & Eames sold 17 steers av 1326 ths at 
54 ¢; 21 steers av 1050 the at $5.15; 10 steers av 1100 
ths at $5.20. 

Swift Bros. & Co. sold 71 steers av 1400 ths at $5.20; 
42 steers av 1300 the at $5.15; 20 steers av 1360 the at 


OXEN, COWS, VEALS, SWINE, &c. 
Prices of Store Catthle— Working Oxen, per pair from 
$754@100 to $110@160; milch cows and calves from 
$20 to $38; extra, $45 to $60; farrow cows, $10 to $25; 
yearlings, $7 to $15; two-years-old, $12 to $25; three- 
years-old, $15 to $35. Veal calves, 344@4\%c ¥ b. 


STORE CATTLE AND WORKING OXEN.— Not an 
working oxen from Maine this week; all the cattle 
that State can boast of was three farrow cows from 
Berwick. 

New Mitcn Cows.—Poor milch cows are the 
hardest kind of stock to handle, and are certainly not 
in demand; you can hardly give them away. Keally 
good cows changed hands for from $40 to $50, with an 
occasional cow at = Coolid, & Son sold 1 nice 
springer at $45. w & Moulton sold3 cows and 
calves at $30 each. ©. Kimball sold 1 milch cow and 
one dry cow for $40 the pair. 

VEAL CALVES.—We only figure 533 head of veals 
this week. Prices 34@4%c; a few selected calves 
command 5c ¥ th. From Vermont 372 head; New 
Hampshire 83 head, and New York 78 head. 

STORE PiGs AND Fat HoGs.— none. 
head of fat hogs, that cost \c less out West. 

POULTRY.— Poultry at last week’s prices, and about 
one ton in the market. Fowl and Turkeys lic; 
Spring chickens 20c ¥ b. 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep, in lots 3)@6c ¥ B, or $.275@6.00 per 
head. Spring Lambe ohathe Sheared sheep, 34@5c. 


There were some very good spring lambs in market 
this week from the north as well as from the west. 
Several car loads of the western sheep and lambs came 
through Hoosac Tunnel, The Boston trade in mutton 
and lamb for the past few days has been yy oye 
nice— cool weather, quite beneficial to those in the bust- 
ness of cutting up meats. We find but little change in 

rices from last week. Large flocks of nice iambs at 
‘ce with exceptional lot at Bc, for instance; O. C. 
Robinson sold 126 lambs at 7c, but they weighed 64 
ths # head, and very fine. P. Melotte sold 9 head, 
onlv 8 old sheep in the lot, sold by the head $3 87. G. 
B. Evans sold 80 lambs, av. 58 tbs, at 70, with 12 old 
sheep, av. 11@ ths, at 5c. O. Kimball sold 65 lambs, 
gross weight 24,220 bbs, at 7c; 35 0ld sheep, 13,840 tbs, 
atdc. Dow & Moulton sold 50 lambs, av. 50 bs, at 6c; 
also 20 sheared sheep, av. 60 bbs, at 30 ¥ bb. 


HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &o. 


Brighton hides, 7@74; country hides, —@—j; calf 
skins, —@l0c ¥ &; pelts, $1@1.25 each ; ared skins, 
—G@—c ea; tallow—Brighton, 5@6jc; country, 3§@4c, 
Western fat hogs,—@4jc ¥ ; Store pigs, —@— 
wholesale; —@—c at retail; Columbia ty pigs, 
—G@—0; sucking pigs, none: Northern dressed hogs’ —e. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—We notice mare firmness in 
the market this week a light supply has followed 
two heavy sup; ; this would not ve effected a 
ise in rates there not been a call for cattle from 
“ngland. Taking 1000 or more cattle out of a supply 
of 2783 gave owners an Fn to secure a rise of 
\c#t®. The sheep and lamb business runs alo 
smoothly; sales were decently active at prices 
last week. Butchers say that prices on lambs must 

ite 
be 
‘ 


9061 


come down somewhat lower. It would 
likely that the trade in live stack, next w i 
decently active, judging from the close of this mar 
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508. and sold from 446% %. There were no Lip, 
on sale. ag | dressed not quoted at noon. 

io, July 7. — Cattle—Receipts for the wee, 
thus far 4842 head, nat 5608 head for the + ame tin, 
last week; demand fair, prices stronger tor shipper 
grades; run light; sales of shippers’ steers, good ;, 
choice, $4 65@5; extra, $5 15; medium, $4 %044 5 
light Missouris, @4a@4 10; half-fat butchers’, gs 50, 
90; mixed butchers’ lots, $543 35; stockers quict 4 
$2 75643; bulls, $2 70@3 25; best grades disposed 
Sheep and Lambs—Keceipts for the week thus far 
head, against 5900 head for the same time last we, ; 
better feeling on ordinary grades; choice hea, 
changed , sales of ordinary, of 80 to 100 fhe averay, 
$3 4; extra export lots, $4 75@5; 5 cars remain 
unsold. Hogs—Keceipts for the week thus far, yw, 
head, against 5900 head for the same time last wee) 
good demand; prices at a shade advance; offeriy». 
mainly fair to medium quality only; light propor 
of choice stock; medium and heavy, $4 “a4 }0. 
load extra, $4 20; coarse rough to fair, $3 6045 
all offerings disposed of. 

Chicago, July 5.—/Hogs— Receipts 1°00 head, ; 
ket fairly active and l0@l5c higher than on Thursd 
all packers did not buy, but offerings all taken ; m)\, 
catking at $3 50@3 75; choice heavy at 83 90a4; 
at $3 56@4; market closed steady. Cattle—Roc 
1400 head; shipments 700 head; good grades a «)yq 
higher, with a fair demand at #4 8645 20; comm, 
fair shipping guiet and casy at $3 9@4 40; butch, 
stock a active and steady; cows at @2« 
bulls at $2@3; Texas cattle hardly so good at 5 
for the bulk; some at $2 70@2 9; Cherokees at ¢ 
@3 90. Sheep—Receipts 200 head; nominally at ¢ 
@3 2. 

July 7.—Hogs—Receipts 8000 head; shipments 44 
head; market slow but higher; mixed packing 
$3 60@38 80; light at $3 Wat 10; choice heay . 
$3 90@4. Cattle—Receipts 6600 head; shipments 24 
head; fair demand but lower; good to best grades 
$4 60@5 15; fair to good at $4g4 40; Texans at g2 
@3 15. Sheep—No receipts. 





BOSTON WOOL MAREDBT. 
SATURDAY, July 5, Iszy 


The total receipts of wool at this port since Janus 
1 comprise 150,804 bales domestic and 15,705 bales | 
eign, against 88,390 bales domestic and 16,510 | 
foreign for the same time in 1878. The sal or 
week have been 72,350 ths of foreign and 2 
of domestic fleece and pulled, making a total o 
350 bs. 

The deliveries of wool have been quite larg: 
some of the heaviest sales reported this week we 
made several weeks ago. There has not been mu 
general inquiry the past week, and the manufactur: 
are looking mainly for combing and deluine wo 
choice lots of medium washed and these deseriptior 
are quite firm, particularly combing and delain 
which are taken at 44c for a choice medium combing 
and 42@42c for delaine. Choice light medium wa 
are held at 30@40c, but when it comes to unwaslh 
Missouri, Territory and wools of this description t) 
market is not so firm and prices are easier. Fir 
wools are not in much request, and to-day 4¥e is al! 
that fine fleeces would bring, but there is not a ge: 
eral disposition to sell at these figures. Some sales of 
choice old wool have been made at 40@4ic, but the de 
mand is light. The truth is, that manufacturers hay: 
a fair supply of wool at present, and, as there are n 
apprehensions of an immediate advance, they are dis 
posed to wait and see what the future course of the 
market will be. There are always consigners and 
dealers in a quiet market who want to realize for fea: 
of a further decline, and so the market favors buye rs 
The sales of fine fleece on spot and to arrive consist of 
441,000 he of Ohio and Pennsylvania and 150,000 ths « 
Vermont. Very little has been done in Michiga: 
fleece, and 37c is about the market figure for this ck 
scription of wool, although there is very little doing 
it. The market is firm for combing and delaine, an 
the sales have been 376,000 ths, prices ranging fror 
424@44c for washed staple. The market for Ualitorni 
fleece is quiet, and manufacturers are temporarily su; 
plied. The sales foot up to 543,000 ths, but som: 
them represent deliveries only, as the wool was « 
several weeks ago. Missouri wool is quiet, and th 
market is hardly so strong as a week or two ago, ar 
20c is the price for a round lot of fair condition: 
wool. The sales of Georgia and Kentucky fleece hay, 
been light, and prices are slightly in buyers’ fay: 
There is very little doing in pulled wool, but prices ar: 
very well sustained. 

While alight trade has been reported for the week 
itis nothing more than would naturally follow ¢ 
brisk demand of May and June, and, as the machinery 
is all in motion and the product is more larg: 
wool and less of shoddy than usual, there wil! u 
doubtedly continue to be a good demand for wool, « 
though for the next few weeks the sales may be light 

The following are sales for the week, and the pric: 

d:— 

Domestic Fleece—The sales include 3500 ths Missou 
at 25@28c; 30,000 ths unwashed Indiana at 30c; 1000 Bs 
Georgia at 35c; 3000 ths cots at 27c; 3000 the medium 
Michigan at 37c; 2000 ths fat sheep at 274¢c; 20,000 ths 
Southern at 30c; 20,000 the X and XX old Ohio at 41 
30,000 ths do XX and above at 4lc; 50,000 hs X and X\ 
at 40c; 5000 ths unmerchantable at 20c; 5000 ths No 
Ohio at 40c; 6000 hs Michigan at 37\c; 1000-ths black 
at 27c; 3000 ths coarse unwashed at 24c; 4000 Ibs No 
at 30@32c; 5000 he No 1 Ohie at 40c; 5000 ths fine ur 
washed at 21@23c; 20,000 ths unwashed at 26@20c; | 
000 tbs odds and ends at 17c; 31,500 the fleece on pr 
vate terms; 3000 ths bucks at Isc; 4000 Ihe coarse ar 
cotted at 334;c; 5000 hs XX Ohio at 30c; 12,000 & 
Georgia at 325,c; 5000 ths coarse Missouri at 25c; 150, 
000 hs Vermont at about 34c; 200,000 hs Pennsylvania 
X and above to arrive on private terms; 100,000 ® 
Ohio do to arrive on private terms; 100,000 ths Ohio d 
to arrive on private terms; 1000 ths New York at 
3000 the unwashed New York at 24c; 8000 ths unm 
chantable at 27c; 66,000 Ibe Ohio X and above at 4x 
25,000 Ibs Georgia on private terms; 125,000 tha «ele 
Missouri at 30c; 11,000 hs Michigan medium at 
10,000 ths Ohio X at 38c; 25,000 ths Kentucky at 
25,000 ths burry do at 4c. 

The total amount of the sales of various grades a 
descriptions is as follows 

Grade. Pounds 
Ohio, Pa. and W. Virginia. . . . 581,000 
Michigan and Wisconsin X. . . s7¢ 
Combing and delaine ..... . 373,000 3 adhe 
Scoured and tub. ..... +. « 385,000 
>. |. Fer es eee 95,500 
. 72,000 
110,000 
433,000 

67,300 


Prive 
Barth 


16,000 437 


7 able 
45 a dk 

Unwashed & unmerchantable . . 2a tee 

California fall 

California spring, new 

‘Texas 

Territory . 

Kentucky. ....++++0+ + + 60,000 

Missouri 135,000 


WOOL MARKETS. 

New Vork, July 5.- 
active market has been reported since our jast. Ma) 
facturers have been operating much less freely Sale 
include 63,000 tbs spring Cslifornia at 19@26c:° 4000 ft 
fall do at 17\,c; 60,000 ths spring Texas at léa27e: 
bags scoured do at 57¢; 20,000 ths Colorado at Isa 
55,000 ths No 1, X and XX Ohio, at 3045 @4?e; 10,000 ft 
X and XX Michigan at 36c; 5000 ths Vermont at 2 
2000 ths unwashed Long Island at 0c; 6000 the o 
State at 35c; 1500 bales Donskoi, 5000 ths Wester 
Texas, 40,000 tbs Georgia, 5000 ths Southern, 4000 & 
washed New Jersey, 5000 ths State, 35,000 ths unwashed 
Indiana, 25,000 the No 1 Ohio, 30,000 the tub Virginia, 
10,000 ths Lake, 20,000 ths medium Pe uneylvania, and 
332 bags domestic pulled, on private terms 


A generally steacy but 





BOOT AND SHOE MARKET 
Boston, July 3, 1879. 

The boot and shoe trade has been fairly active during 
the past week, although many of the buyers have gon 
home. Many heavy orders have been placed, and for 
most kinds of goods there has been a good demand, thy 
sales of boots a unusually large Women's goods 
have also sold well, giving full employment to the fac 
tories engaged on this work. Wax and kip boots ar 
in steady demand at firm prices. The market for ox): 
boots and shoes is not quite so active, but new order 
continue to be received. Large duplicate orders are 
coming in for brogans and plough shoes at form: 
prices, but manufacturers decline to execute them ex 
cope at an advance of from 5@10c ¥ pair. There is 
fair business doing in men’s buff and calf goods. I: 
respect to prices for all descriptions of goods the recen 
advance is firmly sustained. The shipments of good 
have increased 10,560 cases over last week 

The total shipments since January 1, aggregate soy 
892 cases against 649,389 for the same period in 1s7* 
Journal, 





Financial Blatters. 


PUKSDAY, July 8, ‘79 


104’, 
103%, 
106 
1017, 
122 


100, 


U. 8. Sixes, 1881 

“ New Fives 

S O16. 2 

Lal 4a 

* Pacific 6a, 1805 
Union Pacific R. R. 6s 
Union Pacific RK. R. 8s sinking fund 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe RK. K. Ist mort.7s. . 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe RK. R.land grant ? 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe K. KR. 8», 
Boston & Lowell R. R.7s . 
Fort Scott & Gulf K. KR. 7s . 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas K. R., Ist mort. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. R. 2d mort. 
New York & New England R. k. 7 
Burlington & Missouri RK. RK. és 
Eastern BR. RK. 3&8 
Kap. City., St. Joseph 
Hartford & Erie R. K., 7 
Boston Land Company 
Kaneas PacificR.R. ,......, 
Norwich & Worcester R. R 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. KR. 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn RK. R 
Atchison & Nebraska R. K. 
Kan. City, Lawrence & Southern Rh. RK. 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northorn R 
Cinn., Sandusky & Cleveland K. kK 
Connecticut River R. R. 
Fitchburg R. R. 
Burlington & Missouri R. K. in Neb. 
St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. com 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain kK. kK 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain K. K. pref... 
Eastern R. R. 


Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe R. kK. 
New York & New England R. kK 
Old Colony R.R........ 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas KR. R 
Pueblo & Arkansas Valley R. R. 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Metropolitan Horse K 

Pullman Palace Car Co. 

Silver Islet Mining Co 

Osceola Mining Co. , , 
Pewabic Mininy Co, , , 

Copper Falls Mining Co 

Calumet & Hecla 





MONEY AND BUSINESS. 

i MONDAY EVENING, July 7, ‘879. 
he week opens without important variati: n the 
condition of the money market, which is Srobably 
still under the influence of the July settlements, 
Treasury and otherwise. The demand for mouey is 
by no means active, and yet money is quite firmly 
held, some of the banks which have been running 
rather to close to the wind finding themselves short 
of greenbacks to make their daily settlements, a stat« 
of affairs of which the stronger banks are ever ready 
to take advantage. The imperative demaed from this 
source naturally leads to an advance in the borrowing 
rates between banks, and this rise is reflected to some 
extent in the business of the general market, restrict 
ing its amount as well as making the rates higher 
At the clearing house to-day the borrowing rate was 
4445 oy Cent., and demand loans on esllaterahs are 
generally gauged upon the same standard. For busi 
hess paper, too, there is little doing at less than from 
44@5 per cent., some choice notes will submit to the 
terms sometimes passing at 4 per cent. Many of the 
best borrowers are, however, holding back for lower 
terms which the early future will undoubtedly bring. 
if all present indications are not deceptive. New 
York funds are still dul! and sell at @ small discount. 
The gross exchanges to-day were $5,298,070, and th: 
balances ¢@902,532. ‘ 
Government bonds were quiet. 
were the latest bidding prices of 


| 


The follo gi 
Saturday and i 
duly 5. July 
Pacific 6's, 06 122 1zz 
U 8 6s "81 rg. 104% 104% | 
do. coup » + 10449 1044, 
New 5's, reg . 102% 1023; 
do.coup . 103% 163 


: July. July 7. 
New 4's Wee tos "06 
do coup . . 106 106 4 
New 4's, reg. 101K 101”, 
docoup Wik 101%, 


The stock market to-da was on! 
moderately ac 
tive, but prices were generally well sustained..4 lver 


A GOOD PLAN. 


Anybody can learn to make mone mo. 
rer 
ating in Stocks, by the “Two Unerving ales toe Bee. 
cess,” in Messrs. Lawrence & Co. new chreular. The 
pee ope method, which this firm has made so suc 
= ~~ people with large or small means to 
wd bene’ largest capital and best skill. 

usands of orders, in various sums, are pooled into 
me vast amount and co-operated as a mighty whole, 
br ar hone pel to eagh shareholder all the adv ante.ges 

© Jargest operator. Immense profits are d' gidect 

mon + Any amount, from $5 to 5000 Or Mure, can 
lly. N. Y. Baptist Weekly, Septem 
says, ‘By the combination system $15 
or 5 per cent.; $50 pays 7 
$100 makes $1000, or 10 

ao, according 

‘3 Illustrated 
“The combination method of } 
most successful ever 
dent Sept. 12th: “The 

m correct 


u 
no 
come whil 
Messrs. Lawrenes & On. BEL . 
profit of $101.25 from 


h: “Our editor made a net 
an of Messra. Lawrence & Cov combinations.” 
explains everything. 
) wanted. ernment bo: 
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CE & CO., Bankers, 57 Bxchenge 
rts. 


SALES OF STOCKSB---CLOSING PRICE. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER*:-- AN AGRICULTURAL ’ 
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Farmers’ Directory, 
The Business TTouses whose cards appear in this 


column are among the best and most reliable in the 
city 


FERTILIZERS. 
i. B. ARNOLD -& CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Fertilizers and Poultry Supplies. 
Send for our Cireular before purchasing. 
Ojfiice 59 Blackstone Street, BOSTON, 


HARNESSES, 


J. J. KENNEDY, 

206 Devonshire St., cor. Franklin, 
LIGHT AND HEAVY HARNESS, 
For Roae or Farm use. Also, the well known “Con- 
cord-make Harnesses” of J. R. Hill. Horse and Car- 
riage Furnishings. Repairing, Work first-class. 

Stock complete. Prices Low. 


ESTABLISHED 1819. 
JAMES BOYD & SONS, 
9 Federal St., Boston, 


and Dealers in Farm Harnesses 
EVERY description. 


ISLURGH & WALKER, 
DEALERS IN 
Carriages, Harness, Saddies, &c. 
Ss, 10 and 12 East Street, Boston. 
Auction sales of Horses, Carrriages, &c., every Sat- 
urday, at 104, o’elook, 


Manufacturers 


INSURANCE. 
Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
APRIL 1, 1879, CASH FUND, $367,000. 
Divid ads paid on every expiring Policy 50 per cent. 
on 6 years ; 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. 
others. Liabilities, 200,000; Surplus, 
) This Company pays for damage by 
1, where no marks of fire are visible. 
IskKAEL W. MUNROR, Pres’t 
A. HOWLAND, Bec’y. lyl6 


PAINTS, OILS, &e. 
GOULD & CO., 
PAINTS, OLLS, VARNISILES, 
Kalsomine, Brushes, Colors, &c., 
69 & 71 Union Street, Boston. 
We invite attention of Dealers, Painters, and Con- 
sumers. Best quality, full quantity, and lowest prices. 
PRODUCE. 
Cc. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS LN 


BUTTER, ECCS, CHEESE AND LARD, 
Nos. 79 & SI Faneuil Mall Market. 
BOSTON, 


GASS, DOE & CIHIAPIN, 
COMMISSION MERCHANIs, AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, CHEESE, ECCS, &c., 

63 Quincy Market, and Cellar 11 1-2 South 
Side Quincey Market, BOSTON. 


8. G1 Gg 


- P. F. STURGES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
, BLACKSTONE STREET, BOSTON, 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs a Specialty. 
BACHELDER, EVANS & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
BUTTER, CHEESE, ECCS, BEANS; 


All kinds of Country Produce—Poultry in its Season. 
11 No. Market § 11 Clinton Sts., BOSTON. 


REAL ESTATE. 
GEO. HH. CHAPIN, 
NEW ENCLAND FARM ACENCY. 
Herald Building, 257 Washington St., Boston. Pub- 
lisher Chapin’s Illustrated Farm Book. Obtained 
free at office, mailed for 10 cents. 


WOOL DEALERS. 


WALTER BROWN & CO., 
WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
152 Federal Street, Boston, 
Consignments solicited. A specialty made 

of farmers’ clips. Cash advances made. 


HORACE HH. SOULE 
WOOL 
COM™MISSION MERCHANTS, 
158 Federal Street, BOSTON. 


Consignments Solicited 


New England Farmer. 


& CO., 





LVIIt. 
XXXIV. 


Vol. 


Old Series. 
Vol. 


New Series. 


1879. 
TERMS, 
INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


For One Year, if not paid in advance, $2 65 
215 
1 08 


For One Vear, cash in advance, 
For Six Months, in advance, 
At expiration of year, 

Single Copies, Five Cents. 
of subscription 
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MONEY BY 


uints of losses by 
persons sending us 
rder, or by registered 


R. P. EATON & CO., 


Mass. 


Merchants Row, Boston, 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

The following gentlemen, duly authorized Agents 
for the New ENGLAND F..RMER, will canvass for sub- 
scribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England 
WM. IH. FROS 
( W. NYE 
LESTER BARNES, . 
B.D. WILOOK, is 2% 
FREEMAN ROBBINS, . « WASHINGTON, VT. 

F. W. CHEEVER,. ... » » FRANKLIN, VT. 

A. W. WINGATE, . .OxrorD, ME. 
ibscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
2 without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
their ‘abel will always show how far they have 





. » CHESHIRE, N. H. 
» » FRANKLIN, MASs. 
BristoL, MAS8s. 
» « e GRAFTON, N. H. 





General Mutelligence. 


PAYING ARREARS OF PENSIONS. 

An examination of the records of the pen- 
sion bureau up to the 30th day of June of the 
present year shows that 15,890 cases of arrears 
of pensions, representing the sum of $7,220,- 
572 44, had already been paid, or were ready 
for payment on that date. They were distrib- 
uted among the several agencies as nearly as 
practicable in proportion of the number of 
pensioners upon the respective agency rolls, 
as follows: Boston, 890; Canandaigua, 946 ; 
Chicago, 1227 ; Columbus, 1296: Des Moines, 
760: Concord, 842; Detroit, 665; Indianap- 
olis, 1071; Knoxville, 468; Louisville, 331; 
Milwaukee, 688; New York, 1000; Philadel- 
phia, 1095; Pittsburg, 692: St. Louis, 864; 
Washington, 965; San Francisco, 82. Up- 
wards of 9000 cases were settled in June. 
‘The commissioner of pensions expects to be 
able to pay an equal if not a greater number 
monthly until all claims are settled. The 
number of persons who have made claim for 
arrears is 63,372, but, including the 13,890 
already settled, not more than 45,000 or 48,- 
000 persons who already are pensioners have 
arrears due them. Many who apply are not 
entitled to arrears. The commissioner ex- 
pects that nearly all who are entitled will be 
paid off by the end of October. With re- 
gard to the order of settlement, he says that 
the“act of January 25 established every pen- 
sioner’s right at the same moment. The date 
f filling the application is not taken into ac- 
count in fixing the order of settlement. If 
the cases had been taken up for settlement in 
the order of filling the applications, the pen- 
sioners living in cities near Washington would 
have been first paid, to the exclusion of those 
residing at a distance, and in the country. 





Ricury Time ro OPERATE IN Stoeks.—By recent 
ommunication with prominent stock operators, 
e learn that now is a favorable time to take ad- 
intage of the stock market, by the new combina- 

tion method of Messrs. Lawrence & Co., the New 
York bankers, who have been so remarkably suc- 
essful heretofore. This system is founded on cor- 
rect rules of finance and is universally approved 
by the shrewcest operators. The orders of thou- 
sands of customers are massed into one immense 
capital, and operated as a great whole, dividing 
profits pro rata every month. In this way any 
customer can invest from $10 to $10,000 with equal 
proportionate success, and at the same time gain 
all the advantages of largest capital and best skill 
in manipulating the market. This firm’s new cir- 
cular has “two anerring rules for success” and fall 
explanations. $50 will make $250, or 5 per cent. 5 
$500 will retarn $3000, and so on, according to the 
mnarket. Stocks and bonds wanted. Deposits re- 
ceived. Apply to Lawrence & Co., Bankers, 57 
Exchange Place, New York City. 





\\rTHour pretending to give an editorial opinion 
ofa re,nedy of which we know nothing personally, 
we desire to ask those of our readers who are af- 
flicted with scrofulous or other diseases of the 
blood, to exam ne and test the claims of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It comes to us with high individual 
endorsements, is compounded by practical drag- 
gists, and is made of marerials recognized as val- 


uable by all physicians, 


No Hosrrran Neewpen.—No paiatig} hospital 
needed for Hop Bitters patients, nor large-selarie’ 
talented puffers to tell what Hop Bitters ' Ze 
cure, as they tell their own story by their 

and absolute cures at home. 








An Otp Lanp Mark Destroyep.—The 
Unitarian Church at North Scituate and known 
to all seafaring men as the ‘‘Old Sloop,” was 
totally destroyed by fire on the 4th inst. The 
probable cause was the careless use of fire 
crackers, as boys were igniting them in the 
porch at the west end of the church. The 
church edifice was dedicated Nov. 18, 1774, 
and was as old as the Union of the States, and 
the society worshipping there bears the record 
of one of the oldest in the State. There was 
no insurance on the building, and the society 
will not rebuild for the present. 





Wo resaLe SLavGuTeR oF SHEEP.—At 
Liverpool thirteen hundred sheep from Bos- 
ton, which were infected with foot and mouth 
disease, were slaughtered July 7. the sheep 
were shipped from Boston June 21 by the 
steamship Bulgarian. This discovery will 
probably cause the United States to be 
scheduled as an infected country for sheep. 





THat THE PHoNoGRAPH can “bottle up” the 
voice and pass it down to future ages is indeed a 
wonder, but is not the restoration of a dost voice 
more wonderful? And yet Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery speedily restores a lost voice, 
cures hoarseness, sore throat, bronchitis, and.con 
sumption. Many ministers *who had abandoned 
the pulpit, by reason of sore throat and general de- 
bility, have, by the use of the Discovery, been re- 
stored to perfect health and strength. Sold by 
druggists. 





Tuere ts Noruine like acknowledging the corn 
and telling the truth. Many who were prejudiced 
have now come up and honestly, manfuily con- 
fessed that one trial of Glines’ Slate Paint has 
proved its virtues and removed from their minds 
all existing prejudice. See advertisement of 
Glines’ Slate Roofing Paint in another column. 





The World Abroad. i | 


CABLE DISPATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

Lonpon, July 2.—The Times tinancial article 
says: Evidence of the preponderating intluence of 
the foreign wheat supplies over the market in 
Macn “ane was afforded on Tuesday by the fact 
that a violent recurrence of bad weather at this 
critical period has scarcely atfected prices at all. 
Buyers mainly rely ou American supplies, as re- 
ports from the Continent are far from being uni- 
formly favorable. Official reports of the Italian 
harvest say rain and inundations have rendered the 
prospects in the north deplorable. Central Italy 
promises at least a moderately good harvest—the 
southwest and Sicily tolerable, and southwest and 
Sardinia excellent. On the whole, anticipations 
are und>r the average. According to Odessa news- 
papers, the situation of Southern Russia and the 
Caucasus was scarcely ever so bad as at present. 
W hat was left by drougth and hail is now being an- 
nihilated by frightful swarms of grasshoppers and 
corn beetles in the neighborhood of Odessa and in 
the Governments of Bessarabia, Ekaterinostav, 
Kherson, Poltavo, Tiflis, Terek, Baku, Stavropol 
and Kutais. 

Lonvon, July 3.—Fifty men were killed by a 
colliery explosion in High Blantyre pit, near 
Glasgow, this morning. 

A later telegram from Glasgow says that only 
31 persons were in the pit at the time of the explo- 
sion. Four victims were burned alive. Twenty- 
one corpses have been recovered. 

In the race for the Chesterfield stakes to-day 
Lorillard’s Papoose came in fifth, and his Chero- 
kee, Geraldine and Neroid were scratched. 

A meeting of the Irish Catholic bishops has de- 
clared the Irish University biil unworthy of ac- 
ceptance in its present form. 

Lonpon, July 5.—The House of Commons 
adopted resolutions appointing a commission to in- 
vestigate the causes of the agricultural depres- 
sion. The feature of the debate wus the assertion 
by a number of members that American competi- 
tion was the cause of the depression. 

Hannah Dobbs, the servant in the lodging-house 
in Euston square, accused of murdering Matilda 
Hecker, an elderly lodger, and hiding the corpse in 
the coal cellar, where it lay over a year and a half, 
has been acquitted. 

The Manchester Guardian says the ruinously 
low prices obtainable for cotton goods is leading to 
a very decided curtailment of production. There 
are signs of extensive adoption of the system of 
short time working in the factories at Oldham 
and it seems very probable that this movement 
will rapidly spread. 

France. 


Paris, July 2.—The debate in the Deputies yes- 
terday on the seizure of the Lanterne resulted in 
a victory for the Prefect of Police, the Deputies 
voting for the order of the day pure and simple. 

The Paris correspondent of the Standard an- 
nounces that Paul de Cassagnac has been acquitted 
of the charge of exciting to hatred and contempt 
of the Government by articles published in Le 
Pays. 

VERSAILLES, July 3.—The Senate has adopted a 
bill providing for the return of the Chambers to 
Paris. 

Panis, July 5.—The House of Deputies has 
passed the first six clauses of Jules Ferry’s Edu- 
cation bill. The debate on the principal clause 
against the Jesuits will take place to-day §(Satur- 
day.) The petition against the bill now has 1,- 
643,000 signatures. 

Paris, July 7.—The authorities interdicted a 
meeting at the Bordeaux Alhambra, where Blan- 
qui was advertised to speak. 

Lonvon, July 7.—It is stated that the promoters 
of the Panama Canal bave vested their rights in 
M. Lesseps. 

Germany. 


BERLIN, July 3.—The Reichstag adopted the du- 
ties on cotton goods apparel, linen yarn, linen and 
silk goods. The committee on tariff has fixed 
upon October lst as the date for the introduction 
of the new tariff, excluding the duties affected by 
the Belgian treaty of Commerce, which will come 
in force on the Ist of January next. 

BERLIN, July 5.—Parliament to-day voted the 
remaining clause of the new Tariff bill, with the 
exception of that relating to tobacco, which will 
be discussed on Monday. A duty of 40 marks on 
coffee was voted—174 to 97, and one of six marks 
on petroleum—171 to 92. These votes were the re- 
sult of an arrangement between the Centre and 
Conservative parties. 

Lonpon, July 6.—The Post’s Berlin special an- 
nounces that the Reichstag will be prorogued July 
12. It is rumored that Government will grant am- 
nesty to a considerable number of Catholic priests 
punished under the Falk laws, and -pardon all 
banished or deposed bishops, permitting them to 
return to their sees. 

BERLIN, July 7.—At yesterday’s sitting of the 
Bundersrath, at which Prince Bismarck presided, 
representatives of the different States arrived at an 
agreement respecting the attitude to be observed by 
their respective Governments in regard to the pro- 
posal of the Tariff Committee that any revenue in 
excess of 120,000,000 marks be distributrd among 
the several States. 

Lonpon, July 7.—A dispatch from Berlin says 
the new Consul General to Samoa has received or- 
ders to abstain from all interference with internal 
affairs. The suggestion that Germany shall annex 
Samoa finds no favor in high quarters. 


Spain. 

MaApriID, July 5.—The statement that the Span- 
ish frigate Almansa and the war steamer Jorge 
Juan had been ordered to leave Havana and pro- 
ceed to San Domingo to establish a blockade of the 
coast if the Dominican Government refuses to give 
satisfaction to Spain is denied. The Government 
will awaita reply from San Domingo before tak- 
ing active steps. 

Lonvon, July 7.—A correspondent at Madrid 
says the marriage of King Alfonso with the Arch- 
duchess of Ausiria is again talked of. 


General Items. 


Lonpvon, July 3.—The Italian Court of Cassation 
has rejected the appeal of the Countess Lambertine 
against the brothers of the late Cardinal Antonelli, 
with costs to the Countess. 

Owing to dullness of trade and the gencral feeling 
of insecurity the industrial exhibition contemplat- 
ed for Moscow in 1880 is postponed for one year. 

In consequence of the Liberal defeats in the elec- 
tions for the Austrian Reicherath it is probable 
that the Liberals will experience a sensible loss in 
the delegations which deal with the foreign policy. 

It is formally announced that the business of the 
late Lionel De Rothschild will be carried on by 
the three sons of the deceased. 

The prospects of the cessation of famine in Cash- 
mere is gradually improving. The spring crops 
look slightly better. The area of autumn sowing 
exceeds expectations, and the importation of grain 
is proceeding satisfactorily. 

n consequence of an adverse vote in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies on the Grist Tax bill the 
Cabinet has resigned. 

Vienna, July 5.—In the election for members 
of the Reichsrath thus far, 136 Liberals and 130 
Conservatives and Nationalists have been chosen. 
The Liberals have lost 33 seats. 

Sr. PererssurG, July 5.—Four hundred Nihil- 
ists were arrested at Kieff on the night of the 26th 
of June and a great store of weapons seized. 

St. Pererssurc, July 7.—An extensive fire at 
Irkutsk on the 4th destroyed 200 houses. 

Lonpon, July 7.—The Times’ correspondent at 
Ischel says a journey across the three quarters of 
Western Austria shows that the crops in Upper 
and Central Bohemia have ran unduly to straw in 
consequence of the unprecedented rain fall. In the 
valley of the Danube, above Linz, the fields are 
superb, but it is feared the continual rains will pre- 
vent successful harvesting. The same anxiety is 
prevailing throughout the East, and is now being 
intensified by almost daily showers. 

King Humbert of Italy has intrusted to Signor 
Cairoli the task of forming a cabinet. 

The correspondent of the Times draws a ood 
picture of the state of Russia, owing to the Nihil- 
ists, the failure of the crops and the ravages of the 
corn beetle. Fifty thousand rubles have been ap- 
propriated to exterminate the latter. 

The person who supplied a pistol to Alexander 
Solovieff with which he attempted to assassinate 
the Emperor of Russia on the l4th of April, is a 
medical doctor from Weimar, Germany, who is al- 
so proved to have procured poison with which So- 
lovieff attempted suicide after his failure to kill the 
Czar and to have owned the horse by means of 
which the assailants of General Mesentsoff attempt- 
ed to escape. ,A telegram from St. Petersburg 
authoritatively states that he has been sentenced to 
be hanged. 

Affairs in the East. 

Lonpon, July 3.—The new Egyptian ministry 
has been formed under Cheriff Pas 

Turkey has appointed her members of the Inter- 
national Commission for the settlement of the 
Greek frontier question. 

The Tele, *s Vienna correspondent says that 
the Porte sent a circular to the Powers ex- 
plaining its reason for the abrogation of the irade 
conferring certain prerogatives on the Khedive of 
Egypt, which is that as Ismail Pasha abased those 

rerogatives his successor might do the same. 
he Porte wil] not make the concession in the 
matter. 

Lonpon, July 5.—A_ Berlin correspondent re- 
ports that Ragland and France have approyed the 

roposition for a liquidation commission to regu- 
the finances of Egypt, The proposition comes 


from Austria and Germany. 

Lonpon, July 7.—A Cairo dispatch states that 
the strength of the Egyptian army has been fixed 
at 12,000 men, and the Minister of War has 
ordered the sale of a large quantity of war 

New York, July a dispatch 
Asia, states that the Chinese have retaken 
par A portion of the Mussulman 

ut many people were 
are shut up in the 
have determined 


Kash- 


fortresses of 





destroyed, and the earthworks left to the operation 
of the weather. : we ' sabe Gt 
The Zulu War. 

4.—In the House of Lords 


Lonpon, Ju 
i ogan said that, so far as could 


the Earl o 
ju from telegrams received, Cetewayo had 
a" no overture coutaining definite pa 8 of 
peace. 


The Government’s latest information was con- 
tained in a telegram from Lord Chelmsford to Sir 
Bartle Frere, dated June 6, stating that Cetewayo’s 
messenger had been sent back with a message t 
Cetewayo must give proofs of his sincerity, such as 
sursendering of two cannon captured at Isandula 
and giving of hostages and also by sendinga Zulu 
regiment to the British camp to lay down arms as 
a proof of submission. 

ord Chelmsford informed Sir Bartle that pend- 
ing Cetewayo’s answer there would be no mileary 
operations. When Cetewayo bad given the p 
required, cessation of hostilities will be ordered 
pending discussion of final terms of . 

The Government on the 20th of March senta 
dispatch to Lord Chelmsford and Sir Bartle Frere, 
setting forth the basis on which peace must be ne- 


gotiated. 

The British troopship Orontes arrived at Madeira 
to-day with the remains of the Prrnce Imperial. 
The remains were transferred from the Boadicea to 
> Orontes at Cape Town June 15. Sir Bartle 

rere and Lady Frere and all the officials of the 
colony were present. Imposing religious ceremo- 
nies were held over the remains by the Catholic 
Bishop. 

Care Town, June 14.—Official inquiry into the 
death of the Prince Imperial has closed. Lieuten- 
ant Corey will be court-martialed. 

Lonpvon, July 6.—The Times’ correspondent 
with the general headquarters, under date of July 
25, says that Cetewayo occupies an impregnable 
position northeast of Ulundi. 

Lonpon, July 7.—Lord Chelmsford’s dispatch to 
Sir Bartle Frere of the 6th of June, stating that 
pending Cetewayo’s answer there would be no 
military operations, apparently means only that 
the Zulus will not be actually attacked pending the 
receipt of Cetewayo’s answer, as all accounts 
agree that the advance bas commenced. 

A telegram from Lord Chelmsford, received at 
the War Office to-day, states that Cetewayo has not 
yet yielded to the proposals made to him. 





FROM THE PACIFIC COABT. 


2. Auditor Duff of the 


San Francisco, Jul 
Railroad is a defaulter in 


Eureka and Palisade 
40 


,000. 

San Francisco, Cal., July 3. A dispatch from 
Virginia, Nev., says about the fire in the Imperial 
and Bullion mines; There were five men putting in 
a bulkhead in the incline above its connection with 
the 1840-foot level. It is expected to find the bod- 
ies. Men are working with sponges over their 
faces. The air is so bad that candles go out imme- 
diately. 

The Grand Jury ignored the charge of embezzle- 
ment against General Schultz, ex-President of the 
Justice Mine. Their report is very severe on the 
conduct of the Dupont Street Commission, and in- 
timates criminal negligence on the part of Mayor 
Bryant, the Chairman, in signing fraudulent war- 
rants. 

Suit was commenced in the Twenty-third Dis- 
trict Court by John H. Burks on behalf of himself 
and all other Consolidated Virginia stockholders 
to recover $1,000,000 from James C. Flood, Pacific 
Refining and Bullion Exchange and the executors 
of the estate of W. S. O’Brien, deceased. This 
suit has the effect of tying up the estate of O'Brien, 
which was about to be distributed, and is similar in 
principle to those now pending, making four suits 
now before the courts, aggregating $41,444,000. 

San Francisco, July 5. The three men miss- 
ing at the time of the fire in the Bullion mine have 
been found, all evidently dead from suffocation. 





FROM THE WEST INDIES. 


San Dominoo, June 19, via Havana, July 3. 
Perfect tranquility prevails. The report that Con- 
gress had authorized the conclusion of a treaty of 
commerce with the United States was inexact. 
Congress has only directed the Executive to pro- 
pose to the United States free exchange of two 
specified products, sugar and tobacco, against any 
two products of the United States. 

The crop of sugar in the southern provinces this 
year is estimated at 10,000 hogsheads. 

Care Haytren, June 24. Itis rumored that the 
National Assembly at Port au-Prince will be closed 
owing to dissensions between Senators and Depu- 
ties. On the 20th Gen. Teofile Parisien with his 
followers attacked and occupied the Government 
House in Cape Haytien City. There was fighting 
all night. The Government finally drove the reb- 
els out of the city, thirty men being killed and 
wounded and a large number of arrests made. 
Gen. Parisien escaped, and it is said fled to Monte 
Christi, on Dominican territory. There is general 
uneasiness throughout the republic. Business is 
paralyzed and the harbor is crowded with vessels 
waiting for cargoes, and produce comes in slowly, 
owing to heavy rains. 

Havana, July 3. The Captain General of Cuba 
bas received an official dispatch from Madrid an- 
nouncing the reduction of direct taxes from twen- 
ty-five to sixteen per cent. from the first of July. 
Plantations will only pay two per cent. The re- 
duction is the result of special efforts made by the 
Captain General, based on the estimate of saving 
$9,000,000 for the present fiscal year. 





Miscellancous Stems, 
ra Butter at St. Albans on Tuesday, 10 to 
13 cents. 


t= Allen Wheedon, a Pawlet, Vt., farmer, 
was kicked to death by his horse the other 
day. 

t= Reports throughout Vermont indicate a 
light hay crop. 

re The Connecticut valley tobacco crop 
promises to be large and of good quality this 
year. 


te The Denison Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Mechanics Falls, Me., has failed ; lia- 
bilities over $150,000. 


t= Potato bugs are on the war path in 
northern Aroostook. They are found in great 
numbers miles back in the woods on the new 
larms. 


te The dry house of E. W. Hutchins 
furniture manufacturing company, Concord, 
N. H., was burned July 3. Loss $3000; in- 
sured for $1200). 


t@ The hay crop in the vicinity of Port- 
land, Me., promises to be of unusual excel- 
lence and quantity. Lots of farmers have be- 
gun haying. 

te Manager Frost of Newmarket mills, 
N. H., while bathing at Coney Island on 
luesday, Ist, was taken with apoplexy and 
died in the surf. 


te Hon. Monroe Young, ex-Mayor of 
Ellsworth, Me., a noted Democratic politician, 
committed suicide July 5 by drowning himself 
at his farm in Trenton. He is said not to 
have been in his right mind for some time. 


te When Mrs. E. Heath of Sherman, Me., 
was born the house took fire; at the time of 
her marriage the house again took fire, and 
the other day at the birth of her first son the 
house again took fire. 


te The trial of Rev. H. H. Hayden, 
charged with the murder of Mary Stannard in 
Connecticut has been set for Sept. 9, the new 
State Attorney not being able to prepare be- 
fore then. 


te At Waterbury, Vt., July 4, a lighted 
fire-cracker was thrown in the face of Arthur 
Newcomb, 11 years old, which ignited a 
bunch he had in his hand, and exploding, de- 
stroyed his eyesight. 


t@ The flint glass workers of Pittsburg, 
Pa., who have been out on a strike for many 
months, have finally yielded some of their de- 
mands, and have agreed to go to work. This 
will set about 3500 men at work again. 


te An investigation by an officer of the 
Signal Service Bureau of the terrific cyclone 
in Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri the last of 
May reveals the fact that there were eighteen 
distinct tornadoes in two days, all originating 
in one storm area. 


te The crew selected to man the Arctic 
exploring vessel Jeannette, which James 
Gordon Bennett is to send in search of the 
North Pole, have been chosen with the great- 
est care. The men had to be of — char- 
acter, Northern born or raised, and inured to 
extreme cold, hardy mariners, with some ex- 
perience in the Northern seas, men of the 
greatest physical stamina, sound in all re- 
spects and without the slightest consumptive 
tendency. A decayed tooth, a cough, a rheu- 
matic twinge, depression of the chest—in 
fact, the very slightest defect was sufficient to 
cause a rejection by the examining surgeon. 
Men too solid or too lean, too or too 
short, too young or too old, all were —— 
ly rejected. The weight desired in the men 
was 150 pounds. Four Esquimaux will be 
taken on board at Alaska, and will make a 
valuable addition to the crew. 


te No menhaden have been taken on the 
coast of Maine this season up to date, neither 
have any been seen north of Cape Cod. The 
fleet of steamers have cruised from the 
shores of Cape Cod to Mount Desert and 
from the shore to 60 miles out to sea for the 
whole of last month, without, as fishermen 
say, ‘‘seeing a flip.” Many of the fishermen 
appesr to be discou , and some of the 
steamers have left the ground and gone 
South, where fish were taken early in the sea- 
son, and one has arrived at New Bedford. 
Last year at this time about one-third of the 
season's catch was taken. Mackerel catchers 
are also doing very poorly this season. The 
fish are very small and will not pay to salt and 
prepare for market at the low price they are 
selling. Most of the fish now being taken 
are thrown back again into the sea. 


ta A tax was laid ypon Washington county, 
Vermont, by the last Legislature, at its last ses- 
sion, for the purpose of repairing and enlarg- 
ing the county Court House in Montpelier. 
The alterations are now being made. They 
cousist, in brief, of extending the building 
backward some twenty-five feet. The ex- 
tension walls are already up, and the aes 
resents quite an imposing appearance. — 
Shject ms the change is to provide additional 
retiring rooms, consultation rooms and closets, 
and to secure better means of ingress and 
egress for the court officials and those having 
business with the court. Hitherto, judges, 
lawyers, juries, witnesses and have 
all entered by the same way, It is also in- 
tended to have the intaier of Ge court a 
so arranged as to prevent possibility 
and I disposed The — 
evil di spectators. are 
expected tc be completed and the bulding in 
readiness for the session of the Supreme 


and Varna have been j Court in August next. 





tw At Veazie, Me., on 
4th, a fire, to have ori 
firecrackers, destroyed the houses of Frank 
Dudley, Calvin Johnson and Frank Inman. 
No insurance. 


tar At Portland, Me,, Dr. Bigelow, the 
State liquor Agent, has been sued by Edmond 
P. Chase, former agent, for $10,000, because 
Bigelow refused to take liquors off his hands 
according to the law. Bigelow claims that 
the liquors were not pure, which absolves him, 


ee The beautiful inlets, bays and wooded 
prsmentetes along the Vermont shore of 
e Champlain are attracting large numbers 
from the cities who are camping out in select 
parties, and many tasty cot have been 
erected. The facilities for fishing and hunt- 
ing are excellent. 
t= A son of Samuel Eastman of Ashland, 
Me., 16 years of age, while edging boards in 
Clayton’s mill a few days ago fell upon the 
saw, which cut one of his arms off, first at the 
wrist, then just above the elbow, and again 
close to the body at the shoulder, besides 
otherwise a body. He was finally 
rescued and taken home, but so great were his 
injuries that he died in about three hours. 


te Some miscreant set fire to a stable 
owned and occupied by Patrick O'Neil, West 
Roxbury, Monday morning. The stable 
burned rapidly and was soon a total loss. In 
the stable were four horses, five cows and 
three heifers that were burned to death, and 
three tons of hay were also’ destroyed. The 
entire loss is about $4000, and there is an in- 
surance of $2000. 


te Daniel Carpenter was killed by light- 
ning in Wilmington, Conn., 27th. He was in 
a hay field, with others, and a shower coming 
up, the men had gone to the house. Mr. 
Carpenter was one of the last to leave the 
fi Id. and just as he was entering the house 
the lightning struck him, killing him instantly. 
What is most remarkable about the affair is 
that two men were sitting at the door, one on 
each side of it, and Mr. Carpenter met his 
death while trying to enter, while the other 
men received only a slight shock. 





owned 
from Claremont, N. H., were destroyed by 


with three cows, two calves, one hog, farming 
tools and four tons of hay. 
of an incendiary. 
$27 


on the 500-yard target, was accidentally s! ot 
dead by his nephew, Mr. Horace K. Richard- 


fired and made a bull’s eye, which the marker, 


pescing through his body above the heart, 


age. 
of the public, and is exonerated from all 
blame. 


East Farnham, Quebec. 
Charley Ross, and he answers the description 


lives with a man who speaks no English, and 
is reticent and sullen when questioned about 
the boy or himself. 
know nor care who the boy is. 
$150 for keeping the boy. 
sent him from New York every six months. 
These drafts are signed ‘‘Edward Pierson,” 
and are payable at Molson’s Bank, Montreal. 
A dispatch has been sent to Mr. Ross, and 
parties from Philadelphia are expected every 
day to investigate the affair, which causes 
considerable interest in the vicinity. 


~ EF The decision Of U.S. Justice Miller on 
the 3¢ Riedie 3, eset of the Dan. 
ver & Rio G Railroad was ly ap- 
inted in the State court and must retain of- 
e. The receiver, H. A. Risley, 
penne on application of the 
ompany and been the solicitor of the 
company. 


9" The farm house and adjoining building, 
by T. W..Fletcher, situated 14 miles 


fire at 1 o’clock on Saturday morning, together 


It was the work 
Loss $3500; inspred 


t@ Mr. Geo. Richardson, while marking at 
Bellevue range, Medford, Saturday afternoon, 


son. Mr, H. Whitington, who was practicing, 
Mr, George Richardson, marked, and put 
down the danger signal. As Mr. H. K. 
Richardson fired, the marker came out of the 
pit and stepped in front of the target, the ball 


illing him instantly. He was 64 years of 
Mr. H. K. Richardson has the sympathy 


te Another Charley Ross has turned up at 
Ile says his name is 


very nicely. 
New York by two men a long time ago. 


He says he was brought from 


He 


He says he does not 
He is paid 
Drafts are being 


Mississippi 
be P 


was : 
io Grande Bolling, 
received the previous night by her dress catch- 
ing fire from a piece of burning paper thrown 
by her on the floor of her chamber after light- 
ing the gas. Miss Bolling was one of the 
leading belles of Richmond society. 


in the harbor at Barnstable on Tuesday, 1st. 
A party of men took boats and, after chasing 
the School about two hours, succeeded in 
. driving them ashore on the beach. There 
were about a dozen in the school, and eight of 
them were secured. : 
ured twenty feet in length. There was in- 
tense excitement and a large crowd of people 
were on the 
that has been caught there for two years. 


duration swept over Bismarck and vicinity on 
Monday evening, 30th, unroofing houses, 
tearing up trees and wrecking the steamer 
Montana of the Coulson line, the largest 
steamer on 
every chain on the steamer and carried the 
cabin ashore. 
500 yards. 
is over $30,000. 
line, lost half of her hurricane deck. 
were 
found a quarter of a mile from the river. 

Dakota had many passengers on board. 
chambermaid on the Montana was found in 
the ruins, with a broken arm. 
was hurt. 
several houses being blown over. 
of the stage company’s barns was blown off 
and one man severely “injured. 
the machine shops at the landing were blown 
off, 
wreck. 
supplying the city with water were blown 
away. 
city will amount to fully $50,000. 


(a Willows, are growing on the bar in, the 
i at Vicksburg, and. it will soon 
dry land where the river once flowed. 


tr At Richmond, Va., July 8, Miss Louise 
twenty, dau r of Colonel 
Thomas Bolling, died from the effects of burns 


tA school of blackfish were discovered 


The largest one meas- 


beach. This is the first school 


t& A terrific wind storm of half an hour’s 


the Missouri river. It broke 
Pieces of the cabin were blown 
The damage done to the steamer 
The Dakota, of the same 
These 
Pieces of the wreck were 
The 

A 


new boats. 


No one else 
There was damage in the city, 
The roof 
The roof of 


Several freight cars were stove in by the 
The water pumps at the river for 


The damage at the landing and in the 








Chronic Diseases 


OF THE 


LIVER, 
KIDNEYS, 
BLOOD 


AND 


SKIN. 


THEIR TRUE NATURE, RATIONAL 
TREATMENT & POSITIVE CURE. 


By the Author of the People’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser, and President of 
the World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, Buffalo and London. 


NEW HOPE FOR THE AFFLICTED! 


The liver has been not inappropriately termed 
the ‘“‘housekeeper” of health. It is the largest 
gland in the system and performs the important 
function of extracting from the blood impurities 
that, if allowed to remain, would seriously impair 
the healthy functions of the machinery of life. 
The didneys also perform a most important func- 
tion in taking the blood urea and other poisonous 

rinciples and excreting them from the system. 

Yhen in health, therefore, the liver and kidneys 
preside over the life-functions of the system and 
their condition determines to a very great extent, 
the condition of the system at large. For, when 
crippled or impaired, so as to fail in performing 
their proper functions, poisonous matters accumu- 
late in the blood that weaken and derange all vital 
processes. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The retained poison acting upon the nervous 
pte the brain becomes affected and the patient 
sleepy, listless, yar ee ge irritable, and fretful; 
and sometimes affected with fainting fits or with 
convulsions. Deranged excretion from liver and 
kidneys produces fever and its attendant; coated 
tongue, bad taste, loss of appetite, perhaps head- 
ache, lassitude, debility, shooting pains or dull, 
heavy aches through back or sides, or under the 
shoulder-blades, sometimes nausea or *‘sickness at 
the stomach,” with perhaps vomiting, and other 
symptoms of blood-poisoning, dry skin, occasion- 
ally chilly sensations followed by hot flashes, ach- 
ing of the bones, lame back, sore joints and 
muscles, smothered sensations and other morbid 
manifestations. Of course only a part of these 
symptoms will be present in a single case. 

SKIN DISEASES, 

The blood poison accumulating and filtering 
through the skin, becomes so acrid as to produce 
blotches, pimples, eruptions, pustules, scaly in- 
crustations, lumps, inflamed patches, acne, im- 
petigo, prurigo psoriasis, saltrheum, tetter; or, be- 
coming still more virulent, the poison breaks out 
in boils, carbuncles, ulcers or old sores that are 
difficult to heal. Some 

NEW FANGLED THEORIES 
have lately been published to the effect that all 
these skin affections are purely local and are cured 
by local means. Whoever is deluded by such non- 
sense and led to invest in fancy-named soaps and 
kindred preparations, compounded after false and 
tine-spun theories, will find, by experience, that 
they have been “tinkering” with the effect while 
the cause—the fountain head and source of the 
affection, where the disease is generated, is undis- 
turbed and active in its propagation of the viru- 
lent, irritating, festering poisons that kindle the 
local, distressing maladies, and rot out the ma- 
chinery of life. A more rational and positive treat- 
ment will be hereafter prescribed—one that is 
aimed at the root of the disease and is radical in 
its effects. 

SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

A long series of diseases, commonly known as 
scrofulous, may generally be traced to torpor of 
the liver and kidneys—the want of proper excre- 
tion of the poisonous excrementitious festering 
matters circulating in the blood. These cause 
swellings about the neck, enlarged tonsils, scrofa- 
lous sore eyes, running ulcers, discharges from the 
ears, catarrh or ozxna, fever sores, white swell- 
ings, hip-joint disease, ulceration of bones, and 
internal swellings and ulcerations of liver, kidneys, 
uterus, and other maladies too numerous to men- 
tion. 

PULMONARY CONSUMPTION 
is now conceded to be scrofula of the lungs, and 
arises from irritation of the lung tissues resulting 
from uremic and biliary poison of the blood that, 
from torpor of the liver and kidneys is not prop- 
erly removed from the “‘life-current.”” Is it not 
rational then to “doctor” the organs primarily dis- 
eased—cure the liver and kidneys, remove the 
cause, and not direct all our remedies to the lungs ? 
HEART DISEASE. 

The poisonous, impure blood, circulating through 
the heart, may irritate this organ and give rise to 
sharp, lancinating pains, or a dull, heavy, or 
smothered and oppressed feeling in the region of the 
vital organ. Palpitation or irregular action and 
other sympathetic phenomena are also common as 
the result of torpor of liver and kidneys. 

ASTHMA OR PHTHISIC, 

This spasmodic and distressing malady is gen- 
erally the result of reflex nervous action produced 
by impure blood—the indirect result, in other 
words, of improperly performed function on the 
part of liver and kidneys. 

MALARIOUS POISONS 

are rejected from the blood, into which they are 
absorbed from the atmosphere taken into the lungs 
through the liver and kidneys when these organs 
are in good condition, and when they fail in such 

rformance then the system suffers from chills, 
ever, dumb ague, congestive chills, and other 
phases of miasmatic poisoning. 


RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


These are other manifestations of biliary and 
uremic poisoning of the blood, and readily amen- 
able to the proper remedies addressed to the liver 
and kidneys. They are usually treated with alka- 
lies under the false impression that they are due to 
an acid condition of the blood. The unsatisfac- 
tory results of such treatment are well known to 
those who have ruined their stomachs with the 
alkalies. 


RATIONAL TREATMENT. 


We appeal to the reader’s reason if it is not fair 
to suppose that the whole list of maladies that can 
be logically and demonstratively traced to their 

rimary causes, should not be curable by the ap- 
plication of remedies known to remove such 
causes. Briefly to recapitulate, it has been shown 
how biliary and uremic poisons, which in health 
are removed from the blood and system through 
the functions of the liver and kidneys, by their 
pernicious operation on the living tissues produce 
a t variety of distressing symptoms, innumer- 
able skin diseases, ulcers, scrofulous sores and 
swellings, and lingering and grave lung diseases, 
chills and fever, asthma, or phthisic, Reart affec- 
tions, rheumatism and gout. Each of these sev- 
eral divisions of maladies are, as the writer is well 
aware, usually treated as if entirely unlike in their 
nature and demanding different classes of remedies, 
according to the peculiar theory of the “school” or 
individual practitioner. The writer, nevertheless, 
confidently asserts, as the results of his observa- 
tions, that all the diseases enumerated in this ar- 
ticle can be most successfully treated, by uniform 
means address to the liver and kidneys, and he 
bases this opinion upon long experienee as consult- 
ing physician in the largest Sanitarium in the 
a and stakes his reputation as a physician 
upon the assertion that these diseases can and are 
cured by a potent alterative or blood-purifier and 
liver and kidney invigorator, known as 

DR. PIERCE’S GOLDEN MEDICAL 

DISCOVERY, 

ther with very small daily doses of Dr. Pierce’s 
Pellets (little sugar-coated pills,) to act as an ex- 
celerator and glandular stimulant. This asser- 
tion is not based upon any fine-spun or “new 
” theory, nor will it explode like the 
bubbles made from Seneg names omses, or ee 
weaken its patrons who use it for consumption 
yond versed scrofula,) as has been the ex nce 

of those who have been led into using “Ex 
rants” and ‘Pulmonic Fifi " that weaken the 
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ll not 
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yes fully say thousands of cases, it 
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ion. 
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we may tru 
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a wonderful 
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ever, let 
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its support, but in the treatment of many hundreds, 
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Disco invigorates 
gans and renders more permanent the 
by the e 
LET THE PEOPLE SPEAK 


VY. Prence, M. D.: Dear Sir—Your 
siden Modjeal Discovery has cured me of a dis- 








ease of the liver, accompanied with terrible bilious 
headaches, after 1 had tried three doctors and spent 
over $100 in patent medicines. They are used with 
satisfaction, 80 far as I know, by every family in 
this town. Several other remarkable cures have 
been accomplished by them: One Miss Gaugliff, 
from liver complaint, after she had been bed-rid- 
den for nearly a year; Mrs. Randolph of consump- 
tion when very sick. May God prolong your life 
and most useful work, is the prayer of your friend 
and well-wisher. 
Mrs. M. A. Hunowp, Edina, Mo. 


RHEUMATISM, LIVER AND KIDNEY 
DISEASE CURED. 

Hon. R. V. Pierce, M. D.: Dear Sir—Some 
three years ago, I was in a very low state of health, 
with disease of the liverand kidneys. My physi- 
cian told me that medicines would do me no good. 
While I was in bed my son brought me one of 
your pamphlets. I read it and came to the con- 
clusion that your Golden Medical Discovery and 
Pellets were the very things I wanted. I sent to 
the drug store and got them and took them accord- 
ing to directions, and in six weeks I was as well as 
I ever was. I had the rheumatism for forty years, 


j} and since taking your medicines I have not felt a 


single pain. It is the best medicine in the world. 
Respectfully, 
U. 8. CaLtiLoway, Jackson, Tenn. 


CONSUMPTION, DISEASED LIVER, 
ULCERS. 

Hon. R. V. Prerce, M. D.: Dear Sir—I was 
down with consumption and some disease of the 
liver, as I had terrible pain under the-ribs, and an 
enlargement of the right side in the same region. 
I was treated fora long time by two of the best 
physicians in Illinois without benefit, both giving 
me up to die. Asa last resort I commenced using 
your Golden Medica! Discovery and Pellets. To 
my astonishment I commenced to improve and am 
now perfectly well, after taking some nine bottles. 
I am now a wonder, as no one thought I could live. 
I was afflicted some eight years and had about 
forty ulcers come out on various parts of my body. 
They are now fully and firmly healed. 

Gratefully yours, Mary E. CumMMINGs, 
Carlinville, Ill. 

LIVER, CATARRH, 
SCROFULA,. 

Hon. R. V. Pierce: Dear Sir—At the age of 
fifteen, from cold and malaria, I was attacked with 
ague, which resulted in an enlargement of the liver, 
constant constipation, loss of appetite, catarrh, 
and sore throat. I had also, gatherings in my 
ears, which resulted in almost entire deafness. J 
lived in this way, a perfect wreck of humanity, for 
twenty-eight years, trying physician after physi- 
cian without receiving any benefit whatever. My 
husband from reading your account book became 
persuaded of the value of your medicines, and was 
anxious for meto try them. This I resisted, feel- 
ing that I was beyond hope. I was at last, how- 
ever, induced to try your Golden Medical Discov- 
ery, and to my astonishment and pleasure, 1 began 
rapidly to improve. My skin, which was before 
covered with bran-like scales, soon became as 
smooth and soft as thatof achild. By using the 
Catarrh Remedy and Pellets also, I found myself 
at the end of three months perfectly sound and 
well, a wonder to myself and friends. 

Hester Lackey, Yanktown, Ohio. 
SCROFULA CURED, 

Hon. R. V. Prercr, M. D.: Dear Sir—My son, 
who has been suffering from exten®ive ulcerations 
upon his legs, commenced to improve at once upon 
using the Golden Medical Discovery. They are 
now entirely healed, and he is in robust health. | 
am your friend, most thankfully, 

L. S. Smiru, Chester, Pa. 


ENLARG 


OBSTINATE SKIN DISEASE CURED. 

Hon. R. V. Pienee, M. D.: Dear Sir—I have 
taken your Golden Medical Discovery and found 
it to cure a most intractable skin disease. 

Yours truly, Epwrn Hoaa, Charlotte, Mich. 
FACE SWOLLEN OUT OF SHAPE 
FROM SKIN DISEASE, CURED. 

St. Elmo, Jilinois.—R. V. Prerce, M. D., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.: I wish to add my testimony to the 
wonderful curative properties of your Alt. Ext., 
or Golden Medical Dicovery. I have taken great 
interest in this medicine since I first used it. I 
was badly afflicted with dyspepsia, liver deranged, 
and an almost perfect prostration of the nervous 
system. So rapid and complete did the Discovery 
effect a perfect cure that it seemed more like magic, 
and was a perfect wonder to myself, and since that 
time we have never been without a bottle of the 
Discovery and Purgative Pellets in the house. 
They are a solid, sound family physician in the 
house, and ready at all times to fly to the relief of 
sickness—without charge. We have never had a 
doctor in the house since we first began the use of 
your Pellets and Discovery. I have recommended 
the use of these medicines in several severe and 


been able to work constantly during the hot weather 
for many, years. 
bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and have been vigorous 
and strong through the hot weather, and have worked 
every day, and feel as smart and active now as can be.” 
This is only one of many wonderful stories told over 
our counter of what Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done. 
C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


cretions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, 
discovered by a missionary in South America. 
a self-addressed envelope to the Rrv. 
InMAN, Station D., New York City. 


For the speedy 
Manhood, and all disorders brought on by indiscretion | « 
or excess, 5 
dress DAVIDSON & CO., 78 Nassau St., New York. lyz2 


Business Notices. 


A Lady full of animation said to us, “I have not 


This summer I have taken three 


4t27 
A CARD, 
To all who are suffering from the errors and indis- 
This great remedy was 
Send 
Josern T. 
ly7 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


PRESCRIPTION FREE 
Cure of Seminal Weakness, Loss of 
Ad.- 


Any Druggist has the ingredients. 





S. Barrett, of Malden, to Ella M., daughter of George 
A. Devens. 


of Malden, to Victoria H. Watts 

to Harriet L. Daves 

York, to Miss Kate R. McLanathan. 

to Hermine Williams, of San Francisco. 
E. Jenkins. 
Catherine E 


H., daughter of the late Rev. K 
ver. 


Mary E. Hunt, both of Brockton. 


Smith to Annabel Nash, both of Rockland, Me 


ning, 
same, Walter 8. Coes to Elizabeth Reinhardt. 


comb to Addie G 


N. J. 
Geo. H. Appleton to Maria W. Vinal 
John 8. Dutch to Mary A. Sherman. 


Stockbridge to Miss Amalia L. Aberg. 


Osear D. Johnson, of Lebanon, to Mary KE. Babcock, 
of Hanover. 


37 yrs 6 mos. 


Dunn, 684 yrs. 


Spillane, 66 yrs. 


ter, furniture dealer of this place, who was one of 


out of shape, scales and eruptions without end, ex- 


complicated cases arising from, as I thought, an 
impure state of blood, and in no one case have they 
failedto more than accomplish all they are claimed 
to do. 
(though I could give you dozens.) Henry Kos- 
the most pitiful objects ever seen, his face swollen 


tending to his body, which was completely covered 
with blotches and scales. Nothing that he took ! 
seemed to affect it a particle. I finally induced | - 
him to try a few bottles of the Golden Medical 
Discovery, with daily use of the Pellets, assuring 
him it would surely cure him. He commenced its 


mos. 


: : Ham, 53 yrs 10 mos. 
I will only mention one as remarkable es yf ’ 


Samuel C. Davis, 66 yrs. 


Ww. 


yrs 11 mos. 


yrs 3 mos. 


use some six weeks since, taking two Pellets each 
night for a week, then one each night, and the Dis- 
covery as directed. The result is, to-day his skin 
is perfectly smooth, and the scaly eruptions are 
gone. He has taken some seven or eight bottles in 
all, and considers himself cured. This case had 
baffled the skill of our best physicians. Messrs. 
Dunsford & Co., druggists of this place, are selling 
largely of your medicines and the demand steadily 
increases, and they give perfect satisfaction in 
every case. Respectfully, 
W. H. Cuamp.in, Agt. Am. Exp. Co. 
A DROP OF JOY IN EVERY WORD. 
Flemington, Hunterdon Co., N. J.—Dr. R. V. 
Piexce, Buffalo, N. Y.: Vear Sir—It is with a 
happy heart that I pen these few lines to acknowl- 
edge that you and your Golden Medical Discovery 
and Purgative Pellets are blessings to the world. 
These medicines cannot be too bighly praised, for 
they have almost brought me out of the grave. 
Three months ago I was broken out with large 
ulcers and sores on my body, limbs and face. I 
rocured your Golden Medical Discovery and 
urgative Pellets, and have taken six bottles, and 
to-day I am in good health, all those ugly ulcers 
having healed and left my skin in a natural, 
healthy condition. I. thought at one time I could 
not be cured. Although I can but poorly express 
my gratitude to you, yet there is a drop of joy in 
every word I write. God’s blessing rest on you 
and your wonderful medicines, is the humble 
prayer of Yours truly, James O. BELLIs. 


HIP JOINT DISEASE CURED. 


J. M. Robinson, West Grove Station, Iowa, 
writes: “My wife first became lame nine years 
ago. Swellings would appear and disappear on 
her hip, and she was gradually becoming reduced 
and her whole system rotten with disease. In 1871 
a swelling broke out on her hip discharging large 
quantities, and since that time there are several 
openings. Have had tive doctors at an expense of 
$125, who say nothing will do any good but a sur- 
gical operation.” 

Later, he writes thus: ‘“‘My wife has certainly 
received a great benefit from the use of your Dis- 
covery, for she was not able to get off the bed and 
was not expected to live a week when she com- 
menced using it,a year ago. She has been doing 
most of her work for over six months. Has used 
twenty bottles and is still using it. Her recovery 
is considered as almost a miracle, and we attribute 
it all to the use of your valuable medicine. I can 
cheerfully recommend it as a blood-purifier and 
strength-restorer.” 

TWENTY YEARS A SUFFERER.— 
CURED, 

Dr. R. V. Pierce: Dear Sir—Twenty years 
ago I was shipwrecked on the Atlantic Ocean, and 
the cold and exposure caused a large abscess to 
form on each leg, which kept continually discharg- 
ing. I was attended by doctors in Liverpool, 
Havre, New Orleans, New York, and at the Hos- 
pital on Staten Island (where the doctors wanted 
to take one leg off.) Finally, after spending hun- 
dreds of dollars, I was persuaded to try your 
“Golden Medical Discovery,” and now in less than 
thvee months after taking the first bottle I am 
thankful to say I am completely cured, and for the 
first time in ten years can put my left heel to the 
ground. Iam at home nearly every evening and 
shall be glad to satisfy any person of the truth of 
this information. I am, sir, — respectfully, 

VILLIAM RYDER, 
87 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
A CLOUD OF WITNESSES, 

Did space permit, testimonials would be added 
to the above, making a perfect cloud of witnesses, 
testifying to the cure of thousands of cases by our 
Golden Medical Discovery and Pellets, embracing 
every of disease enumerated in the foregoing 
article. Especially have the merits of these medi- 
cines been manifested in the cure of all skin affec- 
tions, eczema, impetigo, salth rheum, tetter, ulcers, 
scrofulous tumors and sores, fever sores, consump- 


FULL PARTICULARS 
in the People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, 
sent for $1.50. Seen drug- 


June 29, Michael Cahill, 77 yrs. 


June 26, Wm. Dillon, 80 yrs, 
B. Collyer, 54 yrs 2 mos. 


mos. 
L. Hale, 82 yrs. 


of Mr. Wareham Drake, 75 yrs 5 mos. 


the late Col. Sylvester P. Flint, of Fitchburg, 98 yrs 1 
mo. 


James Foster, of Dorchester, 77 yrs 6 mos. 


Manning, 45 yrs 11 mos. 


Chamberlain, of Westboro’, 92 yrs 7 mos. 
gail, wife of Daniel Baxter, Esq. 


siah Reed, 23 yrs. 


D. Jackson, 76 yrs. 


merly of Lexington, 54 yrs. 
of Billings Brastow, former] 
M. D., of 


Dana, 42 yrs. 


Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In this city, June 30, by Rev. M. J. Savage, Richard 


June 30, by Rev. John Wright, Mr. James Boulger, 


June 24, by Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, Chas. 8. Blodgett 


July 1, by Rev. Mr. Durell, Mr. Wm. Trevor, of New 


L. Whittier 


July 3, by Rev. M. J. Savage, James A 


July 3, by Rev. D. C. Eddy, Geo. W. Stilson to Clara 


Rev. John Wright, Chas. H. Babb to 
McCann 

July 3, J. Edmpnd Clark, of York, Eng., to Lucretia 
S. Kendall, of Ando- 


July 3, by 


5, by Rev. O. T. Walker, Henry W. Cole to 


July 
June 5, by Rev. Alexander Blaikie, D. D., Mr. Chas. 
Dearing to Miss Flora M. Coburn 
June 26, by Rev. J. W. Hills, James G. Wilson to 
Henrietia E. Wood 

June 5, by Rev. Louis B. Schwarz, Alexander B. 
Highlands, July 2, by Rev. A. E. Dun- 
Blair to Flora A. Black. July 2, by 


In Boston 
John 8. 


In East Boston, June 25, by Rev. Edward A. Rand, 
Mr. Lewis 8. Niccolls, of Worcester, to Miss Tinnie 
E. Remick. July 4, by Rev. Mr. Bates, John B. New- 
Marshall. 

In Chelsea, June 24, by Rev. A. J. Titsworth, James 
ll. Cox to Mrs. Mary J. Sischo, both of Elizabeth, 
June 25, by same, Edward Preston Usher, of 
Adelia Louise Payson. June by same, 


Lynn, to 


In Waltham, July 1, by Rev. Geo. W. Manstield, 


In Hyde Park, by Rey. P. B. Davis, Mr. Arthur B. 


Geo. P. Huntington, 


In Malden, July 1, by Rev 
Fall River, to Miss 


Rey. Arthur H. Barrington, of 
Fannie Gilchrist. 

In Andover, July 2, by Rev 
bD., John W. Sayary, of Wareham, 
daughter of Henry G. Tyler, Esq 

In West Scituate, July 7, by Rev. E. A. Perry, Mor- 
rill Allen Phillips to Miss Sophia, daughter of Hon. 
Perez Simmons, both of Hanover. 

In Stirling, June 25, by Rev. Il. P. Cutting, A 
Flock to A. Bishop, both of Westminster. 

In Northampton, June 26, by Rev. W. 5S. Leavitt, 
Dr. John T. Stoddard, Professor in Smith College, to 
Mary G. Levitt. 

In New Bedford, June 30, by 
Orton 8. Simpson, of Provincetown, to Sarah A 
your. 

In Hyannis, July 1, by Rev. J. Hartshorne, Thomas 
E. Hill, of this city, to Maria F. Baker. 

In Salem, July 1, by Rev. B. Knight, Wm. F. 
to Maggie Downey. 

In Concord, N. 


Malcolm Douglass, D. 
to Elizabeth, 


B. 


Rev. J. W. Malcolm, 
Feay 


Odlin 


H, June 30, by Rev. F. D. Ayer, 





DIED. 


In this city, June 30, Mrs. Dr. Cabot, 59 yrs 
June 30, Jane Kenny, 35 yrs. 

July 1, Elizabeth Gilbert, wife of Geo. A. Holmes, 
duly 1, Capt. Henry K. Loring, 78 yrs 7 mos 

July 1, Mrs. Mehitable Powell, 71 yrs. 

July 2, Mrs. Mary, wife of Wm. Patterson, 54 yrs. 
July 3, Mary A. Miller, 41 yrs 6 mos. 

July 3, James T. Dalrymple, 66 yrs 6 mos. 

July 3, Barbara M. A. Durant, 40 yrs. 

July 4, James Dingley. 

July 5, Frederick E. Smith, 26 yrs. 

July 6, Mrs. Rebecca B., widow of Capt. James T. 


In South Boston, July 6, Rev. Herman Bisbee, 46. 
In Boston Highlands, Mrs. Mary Reid, 67 yrs. 
In Chelsea, June 5, Mrs. Margaret, widow of Patrick 


In East Boston, July 4, Eliza Ashworth, 75 yrs. 
Leonie V. Maria, wife of Frank I. Bragman, 37 yrs 4 


In South Boston, July 1, Eunice, wife of Joseph P. 
July 3, Minnie E. Lord, 21 yrs 4 
In 


Boston Highlands, June 5, Caroline, wife of 


along. 
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D, LOTHROP & C0., BOSTON, 


PUBLISH TO-DAY: 


ISS PRISCILLA HUNTER, 


Vol. 


Illustrations. 
sing story of how one little woman paid a 
big church debt. 


An amu 


If. Idle Hour Series. 


By 
Price, 50 cents. 


Pansy. 16 


HE BOYS OF BRIMSTONE COURT, 


Vol. 


I. Out of School Series. 


WILL convince 
the wonderful ¢ 
properties comb 


By Eviza- 


BETH STUART PHELPS. Price, 30 cents. 


WHAT 


you of 
urative 
ined in 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, if the remarkable 
cures that have been effected by its use fail 
to impress upon your mind this repeatedly 
proven fact? Thowsands are using it, and 


all dec 
cine p 


even more than 


lare that 
ossess- 


WILL 


it is a medi- 
ing all and 
we claim for 


it. My friend, if you are sick or in that con- 
dition that you cannot call yourself either 
sick or well, go and geta bottle of Hoop’s 
SARSAPARILLA, and realize yourself how 


this 14 
hits 4 


spot, and puts 


medicine 
he right 


CONVIN 


all the machinery of your body into working 


order. 


From the Registrar of Deeds for Middlesex 


Messrs. C. I 


County, Northern District. 


LOWELL, MAS8s. 


Hoop & Co.: Gentl 


emen 


It affords me much pleasure to reconmend 


Hoop 


‘Ss SARSAPARILLA. © My hea 


Ith has 


been such that for some years past I have 
been obliged to take a tonic of some kind is 


the sp 
that h 
tones 


ring, and have never 
it my wants as your Sarsapar' 
up my system, purifies my 


found any 


thing 
illa. It 
blood, 


sharpens my appetite, and seems to make 
me over. Kespectfully yours 


J. P. THOME 


*SON. 


One of our prominent business men said to 


us the 


> other day: 


“Inthe spring my wife 


got all run down and could not eat anything; 
passing your store I sawapile of Hoop’s 
SARSAPARILLA in the window, and I gota 


bottle 


. After she had been taking it 


a week 


she had a rousing appetite, and it did her 


everything. 


She took three bottles 


, and it 


was the best three dollars I ever invested.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Sold by all druggists, 
C, 


or six 


bottles for $5. HOOD 


Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


$1 a bottle, 


& ©CO., 





DARLING'S 


ANIMAL FERTILIZER 


AND FINE BONE. 


His 


FERTILIZER IS JUST 


WHAT 


you want for ) our late crops, as it will force them 


AMHERST, Mass., Apri 


Try itand prove to yourselves that using it 
pays well for the investment, 


1 16, 1879 


Results of an analysis of & mixture of two samples 


of 


Moisture, 100c.. . . 
Total Phos, Acid. . 


Soluble, 
Reduced 


Insoluble, 
Potassium Oxide 
Nitrogen 


Value per ton, 2000 ths 
C 


DARLING'S PURE 


Darling’s Animal 


Per ct. Per ton. 
- 10.22 
. 11.63 
-» 190 
q or 63. . 2.96 

§ » > eae 


. 4.68 


38.00 
59.20 v 
135.20 
93.60 
114.60 


Inspector of F 


Bone Meal for cattle 
Address 


Per 


1244 


Fertilizer with Potash, 
sent to me by Geo. W. Humphrey, of Rochester, Mass., 
and Whittemore Bros., Boston, Mass. 


lb. Total 


$4 75 


5 3 


A. GOESSMAN, 


ertilizers. 


BONE for Fall Seeding 
is the best, for it lasts in the soil several years after 
the first application. 
for fowls and all other purposes. 


, and Bone 


L. B. DARLINC & CO., 


PAWTUCKET, KR. I. 


For sale in the principal agricultural warehouses in 


New England. 
Hovey 
Wm. E. Barrett & Co., Providence, R. I. 


5) | 
) 
in gold and crimson, 1l5c 
CO., So. Weymouth, Mass. 


& 


Agents in Boston, Jos. Bre 


Co., Parker & Gannett, Whitt 


SO. WEYMOL 





ck & Sons, 
more Bros., 
13t27 


Double Snowflake, Gold Border, Glass, Trans 
parent, Silhouette, Bluebird, Lace, 


&c., name 
ITH CARD 
41270 


Patent Steel Barb Fencing, 
2 ee a : 


De ee es 


Poy 


WASHBURN & MOEN 


13t2stf 
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. THORN HEpGeE. 


Never rusts, sts 
» Or flood. 


man or beast. 
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wears VAIN 
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WORCESTER, Mass. 


LAST YEAR. 


and Staples 


hardware stores, with Stretchers 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


PHOUSAND TONS SOLD AND PUT UP DURING 


For.sale at the lea 


TWELVE 


FG, CO, 


Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 


$10 to $100 "eae every month. 


ree explaining everythin 
BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St., N. Y. 


Book sent 
. Address 
ly45 





Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 10c 
40chromos, 10c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Ct 





In Chelsea, July 3, Mrs. Cecilia J., wife of Edgar 
. Davies, 56 yrs. 
In Somerville, July 5, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the 
ate Dea. Levi Conant, 78 yrs 
In East Somerville, July 
Turner, 51 yrs 3 mos. 

In Cambridge, June 23, Mrs. Abigail Emerson, 91 
July 5, Joshua B. Smith, 65 yrs 8 mos. 
3, Mrs. Lucy Stark, && 


3, Julia, wife of John C, 


In North Cambridge, July 


In Medford, July 5, Chas. F. Newcomb, 44 yrs. 

In Watertown, July 1, Elijah Pratt, 70 yrs 4 mos. 

In Dedham, July 3, Miss Hannah B. Chickering, 61. 
In Saxonville, June 28, Miss Harriet Gillespie, ¥9. 
In Sudbury, June 29, Willard Maynard, #2 yrs 4 mos. 
In Sudbury Centre, July 3, Capt. Wm. Brigham, 97. 
In Salem, June 28, Mrs. Roxanna Larrabee, 55 yrs. 


In Marblehead, June 18, Wm. Knight, 85 yrs 2 mos. 
June 29, Mrs. Bethiah 


In Beverly, June 25, LaRoy 8. Champion, 35 yrs 6 


In Newburyport, July 1, Mrs. Mary, widow of Moses 
June 23, Mrs. Catherine M., widow 


In Newton, July 4, Mrs. Olive J. Lord, 85 yrs 6 mos 
In Woburn, July 4, Mrs. Damaris Boutelle, relict of 


In Salem, July 7, Dr. Kdward Fitzgerald, 60 yrs. 
In North Reading, July 6, Mrs. Rachel, widow of 


In Fitchburg, July 3, Hannah A., wife of Joseph E. 


In Quincy, July 6, Nathaniel T. Guild, 65 yrs. 

In Natick, Emma A., daughter of Arthur Hall, 20. 

In Marion, Jay 4, Stephen abteshin. 80 yrs. 

In Fitchburg, June 30, Miss Mary E. Hale, 51 yrs. 

In Quincy, June 27, Mrs. Jerusha, widow of Daniel 
July 3, Abi- 


In Brockton, July 2, Welcome H. Wales, 58 yrs. 8 
In South Weymouth, June 4, F. Sumner, son of Jo- 


in Hanover, July 1, Isaac M. Wilder, 74 yrs. 
In Newbury, Vt., June 21, Henry A. Dame, 52 yrs. 
In West Troy, July 4, Mrs. Elmira, widow of Wm. 


In Rumney, N. H., July 6, Albion C. Hall, 50 yrs. 
In New York city, July 5, Almira M. Chandler, for 


In Millford, Penn., June 25, Mrs. Mary E., widow 
of Providence. 

In Narragansett Pier, R. I., July 4, Wm. K. Brown, 
rooklyn, N. Y., 73 yrs. 


In Ashland, N. H., Frank’ V., son of Dr. John A. 





our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the 


FARMER, 


&e Persons ordering articles advertised in 


NEW ENGLAND 





I 


tion, without injury to the plant at a cost of from four 
to six cents per acre. 
money refunded. 


— Mew Advertisements. 


NOTICE TO FARMERS. 
WILL SEND YOU A RECEIPT THAT 
will clear your place of potato bugs on one applica- 


Price $1.00. Warranted or 
FRKANK C. ELLIS, 


lw2sy Everett, Mass. 





OVER 20,000 COPIES SOLD. 


wish for the excitement of life in a Great City, should 
read “FRANK RIVERS, or, the dangers o 
and then be satisfied with Life on the old farm. 
for 25 cents. 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 


New ENGLAND PAINT AND Ow Co.: 


vise with Mr. Hayden, of Boston Highlands, as to 
what best to doto repair and stop the leaks in the 
roof of his house. On examination of the same, I 
found the roof leaking, shingles all more or less 
warped , and finally advised him to make a good job 
an 
clin 
but finally 
Saith in it. 


and your paint, want to say that I have 


CHANCED MY OPINION 


and would 
made a splen 
shingles were 
come a thoro 

like to show any one t 


This 
gall. 
NEW ENGLAND PAINT AND OIL CO., 





OYS, CLING TO THE FARM.---BOYS 
who are tired of the old farm and homestead and 


the Town,” 

Sent 

(Stamps taken.) SUFFOLK NEWS CO. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


2w2sv 
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class 


Steamboat Lines. 


LIMI1I 


ED TICKETS BETWEEN BOSTO 


New York & New England R. R. 


ALLYN’S POINT LINE---EVERY DAY. 


N AND 


NEW YORK, 


EITHER WAY, FOR 


ONE DOLLAR 


Sold only at 205 Washington street, at depot foot of 


Summer street, 
New York. 
at 6 P. M. week days and Sundays, connecting at 
Allyn’s Point 9.15 P. M. with steamers City of New 
York or City of Boston, arriving in New York at 6 
A. M. 


Returning, steamer leaves Pier 40 } 
5.30 P. M., arriving in Boston at 6 A. 


Train leaves Summer street dey 


Boston, and at Pier 40, North River, 


»0t, Boston, 


North River, at 


This is the only Sound Line running Sundays at $1 


fare. 


Staterooms at usual prices. Berths free. 


Supper 50 cts. 


Drawing Room Chairs 50c. 


83 MILES WITHOUT A STOP. 


England. 


The longest run made by any train in New 


Connecting train makes no stop at any station be- 


tween Boston and the 
Tickets good only on day of sale for continuous pas- 


age and b 
SHARL 
238 


boat. No stop-ove 
Lone boat. 
8 P. CLARK, 

General Manager. 


A. C. KEN 


r allowed. 


DALL, 


Gen. Pass. Agent. 





For 2d Cabin, Boston to Glas, 
»0l or Derry and return; 


gow, Liver- 
Ist Cabin, 


same trip, $110; to London and return, 


direct steamer, $100. For 


freight rates, cabin plans, Book o 


&c., apply to 
CL b 


e or 


pass 
In- 


SARTLETT & Co., Agents, 


THE GREAT 


16 Broad St., Boston. 


FALL RIVER LINE 


——FOR— 


ities: NEW YORK. 


Trains leave Boston from Old Colony depot, week 


team boat 


days, accommodation train, at 4.45 P. M. 
express train, 6 P. M.; Sundays at 7 
P. M., connecting at Fall River with 


THE WELL-KNOWN STEAMERS 


BRISTOL 


—AND— 


PROVIDENCE. 


Largest, Finest and most costly steamers of this 


n the world. 


BROOKLYN and JERSE 
PASSENGERS and baggage transferred FREE by 
“ANNEX” boats. 


Grand Promenade Concerts 


On both steamers every evening. No other line pos- 
sesses this novel and fascinating feature. 


Y CITY 


Tickets and staterooms secured at the Company's 


tate Streets, and at Old Colony De 


L. H. PALMER, Agt., 
8 Old State House, Bosto: 


Office, No. 3 Old State House, cor. Washington and 
J. KR. KENDRICK, Supt. 
n. 





GENTLEMEN : In April last, I was called upon to ad- 


t on a new shingle roof. Mr. Hayden being in- 
to try ““Glines’ Slate Roofing Paint,” J objected, 
agreed to do it, at the same time had little 
T now, gentlemen, 


IN JUSTICE TO YOU 


=< that I put on the paint thoroughly, and 

id job of it, stopped all the leaks, the 

brought down flat, and has now be- 

h slate roof, and I should 

roof, which speaks for itself. 

PETER KILROY, 
No. 15 Pynchton St., Boston Highlands. 

pains io te cale tn four eolore (price 50c. 

bbl. of 45 gallons.) Sattemploant 


7 





28 7 India St., BOSTON, Mass. 


paras 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


Boston & New York. 


Trains leave Boston & Providence R. R. 


STEAMERS 


nee with 


Station daily (Sundays excepted) at 6 
Fen at Fox Point wharf, Provide ; 
Magnificent 


the New and 


MASSACHUSETTS 
—AND— 
RHODE ISLAND, 


A. M. 


. M. 
orth River, at 5 P. M., arri 


New York at 6 A 


Tickets and Staterooms secured at 
Btate 


214 W 


AA. 


corner 
R, Station. 


J. W. RICHARDSON, Boston 


Returning, lea 
ving in Boston at 


ed at Company’ fee, 


t. 
2itt 





Punctual as a Timepiece.—Uniess the bowels 
do their duty with the regularity of clockwork, perfect 
health is impossible. Therefore, when disordered, 
control them immediately with 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


the most genial balsamic and effective laxative and 
alterative known to the medical profession. 


2t27 SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CANKER WORMS 


Every one who has seen orchards 
overrun with canker worms, knows 
what an unsightly appearance they 
present to the eye, and also the 
utter impossibility of obtaining 
fruit from trees while in this condi- 
tion. The Elm, Maple, Linden, 
and other trees are also devoured 

G by these worms, causing them to 
become anything but magnificent 
shade trees in which to take pride and delight. 

The Patent Tree Protector Co. of the United States 
having obtained the control of the patent rights of all 
the tree protectors worthy of the name, are now pre- 
pared to supply owners of orchards and others with 
the Matthews’ or Bates’ zine trough and metallic top 
ae ctor, or the Townes, with cast iron top, or the 
Martin protector whic! 


+ has a prepared cover of drill 
material, and is a good and cheap article, being only 
half the price of the others. Further information and 
circulars on application to 

pur ‘CAN MoFARLANE, Manager, 
Successor to E. C, BATEs and Lorine & KELLET, 
7 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 
County rights for sale. 13t26 


Make Your ‘Own 


BEER. 


Just the thing for the hay 
field. Allen’s Root Beer 
Extract is made from roots 
and herbs, such as (Dande- 
lion, Wintergreen, Sassa- 
fras, Spikenard, Ginger, 
Hops, &c.,) for making home 
made beer. It is easy to 
make, no boiling or strain. 
ing. A 25 cent bottle makes 
6 gallons of beer, and sold 
by druggists aud grocers 
everywhere. Prepared by 


Cc. E. CARTER, 


Pharmacist, 


¢, 


ANAT BEER nny i 


~ CHAS. W. BADGER. 
PAINT AND OLL DEALER. 


PURE PARIS CREEN, 
PURE CROUND HELLEBORE, 


Southern Company's Pure White Lead. 
4025 69 & 71 Blackstone St., BOSTON. 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now 
travelling in this country, says that most of the Horse 
and Cattle Powders sold here are worthless trash. He 
says that Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolutely 
pure and immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will 
make hens lay like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. 
Dose one teaspoonful to one pint food. Sold every- 
where, or sent by mail for eight letter stamps. L. 5 
JOHNSON & CO,, Bangor, Me ly26 


~——-Breret & Small, 


43 South Market St., 


agents in Boston for 
¢} 


ts 


Lowell, Mass. 


e sale of 
COOLEY’S 
PATENT 


CREAMERS., 


Send for circular or 
call and examine. 4t25 


Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
Tuition Reduced to $36 a Year. 


PNTRANCE EXAMINATION AT THE 

‘4 Botanic Museum on Tuesday, June 2¢th, at 9 
o'clock, A. M., and also at the beginning of the next 
college year, Thursday, Aug. 28th. Catalogues, givin, 
course of study, terms of admission, &c., may be hac 
on application to Pror. H. H. GOopELL, Amherst, 
Mass r2tf CHARLES L. FLINT, President. 


or T Sed Judiciously invested in Wall St. 
¢?) li) SHU | uys the foundation for substan- 
UH \ tial fortunes every week, and 
pays an immense percentage of profits by the New —_ 
talization System of operating in Stocks. Full expla- 
nation on application to ADAMS, Brown & Co., 
13t17” Bankers, 26 & 28 Broad St., New York City. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 

6h fit free. H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Maine. 
¢ day at home easily made. 
7 Prue & Co., Augusta, Me. 


BUTTER WORKERS. 
REDUCED PRICES. 


FRED ATWOOD, Winterport, Me. 


A WEEK. $12 a 


Costly outfit free 


A YEAK and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me, ly18 


13t26 





Real Estate--- Stock, 


sEOMINSTER---THE 
irm of the late Isaac Smith, consisting of 
ind, covered with 
h trees and other 
bearing condition; a 


ee SALE IN I 
Fruit ft t 
acres < well cultivated 
00 pear 


twelve 
choice and thrift tree 
fruits in proportion,) in excellent 
comfortable and well key with nine finished 
rooms, barn, sheds, ete Also four acres of land with 
modern house of six rooms. Adjoining the above two 
a 8, a pasture res All situated on high 
and, one mile from the centre of a MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND ENTERPRISING TOWN; prospect fine; eminently 
desirable for a Summer residence Address inquiries 
to H. R. SMITH, Leominster, Mase 2w27 


DRAFT AND CARRIACE HORSES. 
] ROADWAY BOARDING AND SALE 
STABLE, 282 Broadway, Cambridgeport, cor. 
Elm Street; a quantity of Speed, Carriage and Work 
Horses constantly on hand. R. POTTER, Prop. 16tf 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
FOWLS AND ECCS. 


Send stamp for circular to 
E. R. PERKINS, 
59 Warren St., Salem, Mass. 


of eight a 


13t16 


OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 


FINE FARMINC LANDS 
IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
For sale by the WINONA & 8T. PETER R.R.CO., 
At from @2 to 66 per Acre, and on 
Tt c b er 


ands lle in at wheat belt of t 
! th 


liberal terms 
r jual adapted te 
th ain, vegetables, et The 
pass r healthful 
They are Free t 
Guide Book, Maps, et 
ent free 
CHAS. E. SIMMONS, land‘ 
Gen’'l Offices C. & N.W. R’y Co., Cn 
Wention this paper in writing. 
l3wl6 


c imate upsur 
Incumbrance. 


full information, 


uissloner 
eo. Ita 





Legal Aotices, 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT, 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other Persons 
interested in the estate of RICHARD G. McINTIRE, 
late of North Reading, in said County, deceased, in. 
testate. Whereas, application has been made to said 
Court to grant a letter of administration on the estate 
of said deceased, to Joun B. CAMPBELL, of North 
Reading, in the County of Middlesex. You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cam 
bridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the first Tues 
day of September next, at nine o’clock before noon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against granting the 
same. And the said petitioner is hereby directed 
to give public notice thereof, by publishing this cita 
tion once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at Jeast, 
befc re said Court 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this eighth day of July, in the year 
year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine. 

Sw 41. TYLER, Register. 


Ose MONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 


SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
Whereas, NANCY LOCKE RICHMOND, of Lowell, 
in said County, has presented to said Court a petition 
praying that her name may be changed to that of 
ANNIE Locke RicumMonD, for the reasons therein 
set out. All persons are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in sai County 
of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of September next 
at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if an 
os have, why the same should not be granted. A 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this eighth day of July, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy pine. 

Swat J. Hi. TYLER, Register. 

YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88S. PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other ns 
interested in the estate of HAKRIET GAIR, late 
of Newton, in said County, deceased, Greeting: 
Whereas, « certain instrument purporting to be the 
last Will and Testament of said deceased has 
sented te said Court, for Probate, by WILLIAM H. 
BREWER, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
issued to him, the executor therein named, and that 
he may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties on 
his bond pursuant to said will and statute. You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, te be held at 
Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the 
fourth Tuesday of July next, at nine o’elock before 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the news 
paper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. * 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge cf 
said Court, this twenty-fourth day of June, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
nine. 7 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


sw? 

OF MASSACHU- 
SUPREME JUDICIAL 
COURT. April Term 1579. In the matter of Mary 
W. Pratt, wife of Joseph L. Pratt, Lucy A. Hopkins, 
and Lucretia A. Hopkins, petitioners for a commis 
sion to take the depositions of Jonas Marshall Damon 
and others in perpetuam, so that the same may be evi 
dence against all persous. To Aaron Lyon, of Peoria, 
in the State of Illinois, Mary J. Kendall, wife of 
Alonzo P. Kendall, of Andersonville, Franklin Coun. 
ty, Indiana, Lucy D. Portertield, widow of Robert 
Portertield, of Emlenton, Venango County, Penney)- 
vania, Mary A. Newton, wife of Gilman D. Newton, 
of Phillipston, Joseph Hazen, of Shirley, Jonathan 
Hay of Lynn, Francis Hay and Peter U. Hay both of 
Stoneham, Joseph B. Hopkins, of Reading, Ebenezer 
8. Hopkins, of Wakefield, Elizabeth K. Parkhurst, of 
Chelmsford, all in the State of Massachusetts. S 
H. Boardman, wife of Elias Boardman, of Saco, in the 
State of Maine. J. Thomas Vose executor of the last 


deceased, and to all other persons. 

notified that the depositions to perp 

mony of Jonas Marshall Damon, © 

Fisher, William Phelps, Lucy C. er, py A 

burn) Thompson, all of Lancaster, of Asa nbar 

Farnsworth, of Harvard, and of Nancy W. (Col- 

burn) Hills, of Leominster, all in the State of 

sachusetts, will be taken at the Hotel at 

Centre, in said Lancaster, on Wednesday, 

tieth da of August, A. D., 1879, at l0o 

and the de tion of Solon Whiting at the resigence 

of Jobn E. Whiting in Andover, Massach 

Monday, the twenty-fifth day of August, A. D., 

at two o'clock, P. M., when you may attend and 
cross-interrogatories to said witnesses. The 

et matter of depositions is that the aaid 

ers are cousins and next of kin of said John 

deceased, and entitled to a share of his estate. 


F YOMMONW EALTH 
SETTS. SUFFOLK, Ss. 


the twen. 
A.M.; 





GEORGE H. 
July 24, 1879. H. POOR, Commissioner. 
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Portry. 


From All the Year Round. 
DAISIES. 


liow bare the garden borders lie 
Beneath a changeful, dappled sky! 
The snow has away; 
But sudden gusts of sleet and rain 
ard nst the window-pane, 


hard agai 
This February day. 
Yet in the pauses of the storm 
The mellow sunshine flickers warm 
On mossy garden. ways, 
The thrush we fed the Winter long 
Pours forth at intervals his song 
Of love and lengthening days. 


The plot of fresheni ‘assy sward, 
In all its length is thickly starred 
With daisies gold and white, 
That skyward lift, in fearless grace, 
‘Through sun and shower each smiling face, 
With equable delight. 


They crave not culture's cunning care, 

But blossom brightly everywhere, 
With Spring's first breeze and beam; 

Coeval with the thrushes’ song, 

They bloom the sunny Summer long, 
By meadow, lawn, and stream. 


We tread them down with hasty feet, 

To pull some fairer blossom sweet, 
With coveted perfume : 

But from the pressure rough and rude 

They gayly spring, afresh endued 
With honest, hopeful bloom. 


They mind us in their silent way, 
Of love that blesses every day 
Our pathway on the earth; 
Ot love that wakes while calm we sleep, 
Of love that aches whene’er we weep, 
Yet counted little worth. 
Of love we trample down to reach 
A lighter love, that will but teach 
Our hearts a dreadful care ; 
Of love that springs, us daisies do, 
For ever strong, for ever new, 
in rapture or despair. 


They mind us in their humble guise 
Of homely duties that arise 
In every human life; 
We tread these lowly duties down, 
And grasp at shadowy ffowers to crown 
A vain ideal strife. 


Yet in each path, like daisies set, 

These humble duties still are met; 
God guide our feeble will! 

‘That when our,wild ambitions fade, 

We, turning pe oes A to the shade, 
May find our daisies still. 


elected Story. 
From Sertbner’s ‘Sitiews for July. 
FRIEND BARTON’S “CONCERN.” 


It had been ‘*borne in” upon him, more or 
less, during the long winter; it had not re- 
laxed its bold when the frosts unlocked and 
the streams were set free from their long win- 
ter’s silence among the hills. He grew restless 
and abstracted under ‘‘the turnings of the 
Lord’s hand upon him,” and his speech uncon- 
sciously shaped itself into the Biblical caden- 
ces which came to him in his moments of spiri- 
tual exercise. 

The bedrabbled,snows of March shrank 
away before the keen, quickening sunbeams ; 
the hills emerged, brown and sodden, like the 
chrysalis of the new year. The streams woke 
in a tumult, and all day and all night their 
voices calied from the hills back of the mill. 
The waste-weir was a foaming torrent, and 
spread itself in muddy shallows across the 
meadow beyond the old garden, where the 
robins and blue-birds were house-hunting. 
Friend Barton’s trouble stirred with the lite- 
blood of the year, and pressed upon him sore- 
ly; but as yet he gave it nowords. He plod- 
ded about among his lean kine, tempering the 
winds of March to his untimely lambs, and 
reconciling unnatural ewes to their maternal 
duties. 

Friend Barton had never heard of the doc- 
trine of the survival of the dttest; though it 
was the spring of 1812, and England and 
America were investigating the subject on the 
seas, while the nations of Europe were practi- 
cally illustrating it. The ‘hospital tent,” as 
the boys called an old corn-basket, covered 
with carpet, which stoed beside the kitchen 
chimney, was seldom without an occupant,—a 
brood of chilled chickens, a weakly lamb, or a 
wee pig (with too much blue in its pinkness), 
which had been left behind its stouter brethren 
in the race for existenve. The old mill 
hummed away through the day, and often late 
in the evening if time pressed, upon the grists 
which added a thin, intermittent stream of 
tribute to the family income. Whenever work 
was ‘‘slack,” Friend Barton was sawing or 
chopping in the wood-shed adjoining the 
kitchen; every moment he could seize or 
make he was there, stooping over the rapidly 
growing pile. 

‘‘Seems to me, father, thee’s in a great hur- 
ry with the wood this spring. I don’t know 
when we’ve had such a pile ahead.” 

‘‘°Twon’t burn up any taster for being 
chopped,” Friend Barton said; and then his 
wife Rachel knew that if he had a reason tor 
being ‘‘forehanded” with the wood, he was 
not ready to give it. 

One rainy April afternoon, when the smoky 
gray distances began to take a tinge of green, 
and through the drip and rustle of the rain the 
call of the robins sounded, Friend Barton sat 
in the door of the barn, oiling the road-har- 
ness. The old chaise had been wheeled out 
and greased, and its cushions beaten and 
dusted. 

An ox-team with a load of grain creaked up 
the hill and stopped at the mill-door. The 
driver, seeing Friend Barton’s broad-brimmed 
drab felt hat against the dark interior of the 
barn, came down the short lane leading from 
the mill past the house and farm-buildings. 

‘*Fixin’ up for travellin’, Uncle Tommy ?” 

Vain compliments were unacceptable to 
Thomas Barton, and he was generally known 
and addressed as ‘‘Uncle Tommy” by the 
world’s people of a younger generation. 

‘*It is not in man that walketh to direct his 
own steps, neighbor Gordon. I am getting 
myself in readiness to obey the Lord, which- 
ever way He calls me.” 

Farmer Gordon cast a shrewd eye over the 
remises. They wore that patient, sad, ex- 
umed look which old farm buildings are apt 

to have in early spring. ‘The roofs were 
black with rain, and brightened with patches 
of green moss. Farmer Gordon instinctively 
calculated how many ‘‘bunches o’ shingles” 
would be required to rescue them from the de- 
cline into which they had fallen, in spite of the 
hectic green spots. 

‘*‘Wal, the Lord calls most of us to stay at 
home and look after things, such weather as 
this. Good plantin’ weather; good weather 
for breakin’ ground; fust-rate weather tor 
millin’! This is a reg’lar miller’s rain, Uncle 
Tommy. I’ve got a grist back here; wish ye 
could manage to let me have it when I come 
back from store.” 

The grist was ground and delivered before 
Friend Barton went in to his supper that 
night. Dorothy Barton had been mixing 
bread, and was wiping her white arms and 
hands on the roller towel by the kitchen door, 
as the father stamped and scraped his teet on 
the stones outside. 

“I do believe I forgot to toll neighbor Gor- 
don’s rye,” he said, as he gave a final rub on 
the broom Dorothy handed out to him. ‘It’s 
wonderful how careless I get.” 

‘*Well, father, 1 don’t suppose thee’d ever 
forget, and toll a grist twice!” 

**I believe I’ve been mostly preserved from 
mistakes of that kind,” said Friend Barton 
gently. ‘‘It may have been the Lord who 
stayed my hand from gathering profit unto 
‘myself while his lambs go unfed.” 

Dorothy put her hands on her father’s 
shoulders. She was almost as tall as he, and 
could look into his patient, troubled eyes. 

‘Father, I know what thee is thinking of; 
but do think long. It will be a hard year; 
the boys ought to go to school; and mother is 
so feeble.” 

Friend Barton’s ‘‘concern” kept him awake 
long that night. His wife watched by his 
side, giving no sign, lest her wakeful presence 
should disturb his silent wrestlings. ‘The tall, 
cherry-wood clock in the entry measured the 
hours as they passed with its slow, dispassion- 
ate tick. 

At two o’clock Rachel Barton was awakened 
from her first sleep of weariness by her hus- 
band’s voice whispering heavily in the dark- 
ness. 

‘‘My way is hedged up! I see no way to 
go forward. Lord, strengthen my patience, 
that I murmur not, after all I have seen of 
Thy goodness. I find daily bread is very de- 
sirable ; want and necessity are painful to na- 
ture; but shall I follow Thee for the sake of 
the loaves, or will it do to forsake Thee in 
time of emptiness and abasement ?” 

re was silence again, and restless toss- 
ings and sighings continued the struggle. 

**Thomas,” the wife’s voice spoke tremu- 
lously in the darkness, ‘‘my dear husband, I 
know where thy thoughts are tending. If the 
Spirit is with thee, do not deny it for our 
sakes, I pray thee. The Lord did not give 
thee thy wife and children to hang as a mill- 
stone round thy neck. I am thy helpmeet, to 
strengthen thee in His service. I am thank- 
ful that I have my health this spring better than 
usual, and Dorothy is a wonderfu help. Her 
spirit was sent to sustain me in thy long ab- 
sences. Go, dear, and serve our Master, who 
has called thee in these bitter strivings! Dor- 
othy and I will keep things together as well as 
we can. The way will open—never fear!” 
She put out her hand and touched his face in 
the darkness; there were tears on the fur- 

rowed cheeks. ‘‘Try to sleep, dear, and let 
thy spirit have rest. There is but one answer 
to this call.” : 

With the first drowsy twitterings of the 
birds, when the crescent-shaped 7 in 
the board shutters began to define themselves 
clearly in the shadowy room, they arose and 
went about their morning tasks in silence. 
Friend Barton's was a little heavier than 
usual, and the hol round his wife’s pale 
brown eyes were a little deeper. As he sat 
on the splint-bottomed chair by the kitchen 
drawing on his boots, she laid her 
his shoulders, and her cheek on the 
onthetopothishead. 
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“Thee will lay 
to-morrow, 

‘1 had it on my mind to do so,—if my light 
be not quenched before then.” 

Friend Barton's light was not quenched. 
Words came to him without seeking, in which 
to open the ‘‘concern which had ripened in his 
mind,” of a religious visit to the meeting con- 
stituting the yearly meetings of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. A ‘‘minute” was given him 
encouraging him in the name of, and with the 
full concurrence of, the monthly meetings of 
Nine Partners, and Stony Valley, to go 
wherever the truth might lead him. 

While Friend Barton was thus freshly 
anointed, and ‘‘abundantly encouraged,” his 
wife, Rachel, was talking with Dorothy in the 
low upper chamber, known as the ‘‘wheel- 
room.’ 

Dorothy was spinning wool on the big 
wheel, dressed in her light calico short gown, 
and brown quilted petticoat; her arms were 
bare, and her hair was gathered away trom 
her flushed cheeks, and knotted behind her 
ears. ‘The roof sloped down on one side, and 
the light came from a long low window under 
theeaves. There was another window (shaped 
like a half moon high up in the peak), but it 
sent down only one long beam of sunlight, 
which glimmered across the dust, and fell up- 
on Dorothy’s white neck. 

The wheel was humming a quick measure, 
and Dorothy trod lightly back and forth, the 
wheel-pin in one hand, the other upraised 
holding the tense, lengthening thread, which 
the spindle devoured again. 

**Porothy, thee looks warm ;—can’t thee sit 
down a moment, while I talk to thee ?” 

‘is it anything important, mother? I want 
to get my twenty knots before dinner.” She 
paused as she joined a long tress of wool at 
the spindle. ‘‘Is it anything about father ?” 

**Y es, it’s about father, and all of us.” 

‘*‘l know,” said Dorothy, stretching herself 
back with a sigh. ‘‘He’s going away again.” 

“Yes, dear. He feels that he is called. It 
is a time of trouble and contention every- 
where,—‘the harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few.’” 

‘There are not so many ‘laborers’ here, 
mother, though to be sure, the harvest “ 

‘Dorothy, my daughter! don’t let a spirit 
of levity creep into thy speech. ‘Thy father 
has striven and wrestled with his urgings. 
Ive seen it work on him all winter; he feels 
now it is the Lord’s will.” 

**I don’t see how he can be so sure,” said 
Dorothy, swaying to and fro against the 
wheel. ‘1 don’t care for myselt,—l’m not 
atraid of work,—but thee’s not able to do what 
thee does now, mother. If I have outside 
things to look after, how can I help thee as | 
should? ‘The boys are about as much de- 
pendence as a flock of barn swallows!” 

‘Don’t fret about me, dear; the way will 
be open. ‘hy father has thought and planned 
for us; have patience while I tell thee. ‘hee 
knows Walter Evesham’s pond is small and 
his mill is doing a thriving business ?” 

‘Yes, I know it!” Dorothy exclaimed. 
‘*He has his own share, and ours too—most of 
it” 

‘‘Wait, dear, wait! Thy father has rented 
him the ponds to use when his own gives out. 
He is to have the control of the water, and it 
will give us a little income, even though the 
old mill does stand idle.” 

‘‘He may as well take the mill, too. If 
father is away all summer it will be useless 
ever to start it again. ‘Thee’ll see, mother, 
how it will end if Walter Evesham has the 
custom and water all summer. 1| think it’s 
miserable for a young man to be so keen 
about money.” 

‘Dorothy, seems to me thee’s hasty in thy 
judgments. I never heard that said of 
Walter Evesham. His father left him with 
capital to improve his mill. It does better 
work than ours; we can’t complain of that. 
Thy father was never one to study much after 
ways of making money. He telt he had no 
right to more than an honest livelihood. IL 
don’t say that Walter Evesham’s in the wrong. 
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We know that Joseph took advantage of his 
opportunities, though I can’t say that I ever 
felt much unity with some of his transactions. 
What would thee have, my dear? ‘Thee’s dis- 
couraged with thy father for choosing the 
thorny way, which we tread with him; but 
thee seems no better satisfied with one who 
considers the flesh and its wants!” 

‘1 don’t know, mother, what | want for my- 
self. It doesn’t matter, but for thee 1 would 
have rest from all these cruel worries thee 
has borne so long.” 

She buried her face in her mother’s lap and 
put her strong young arms about the frail, 
toil-bent form. 

‘‘There, there, dear. Try to rule thy 
spirit, Dorothy. ‘Chee’s too much worked up 
about this. They are not worries tome. I 
am thankful we have nothing to decide, one 
way or the other—only to do our best with 
what is given us. Thee’s not thyself, dear. 
Go down stairs and tetch in the clothes, and 
don’t hurry; stay out till thee gets more com- 
posed.” 

Dorothy did not succeed in bringing herself 
into unity with her father’s call, but she came 
to a fuller realization of his struggle. When 
he bade them good-bye, his face showed what 
it had cost him, but Rachel was calm and 
cheerful. The pain of parting is keenest to 
those who go, but it stays longer with those 
who are lett behind. 

‘**Dorothy, take good care of thy mother!” 
Friend Barton said, taking his daughter's face 
between his hands and gravely kissing her 
brow between the low-parted ripples of her 
hair. 

‘Yes, father,” she said, looking into his 
eyes. ‘*Thee knows I am thy eldest son.” 

‘They watched the old chaise swing round 

the corner of the lane, then the pollard wil- 
lows shut it from sight. 
‘Come, mother,” said Dorothy, hurrying 
her in at the gate. ‘‘I’m going to make a 
great pot of mush, and bave it hot for supper, 
and fried for breakfast, and warmed up with 
molasses for dinner, and there’ll be some cold 
with milk for supper, and we shan’t have any 
cooking to do at all.” 

They went round to the kitchen door. 
Rachel stopped in the wood-shed, and the 
tears rushed to her eyes. 

‘‘Dear father! How he has worked over 
that wood, carly and late, to spare us!” 

We will not revive Dorothy’s struggles with 
the tarm-work and with the boys. ‘They were 
an isolated family at the mill-house; their pe- 
culiar faith ivolated them still more, and they 
were twelve miles from meeting, and the 
settlement of Friends at Stony Valley. Doro- 
thy’s pride kept her silent about her needs, 
lest they might bring reproach upon her father 
by the neighbors, who would not be likely to 
feel the urgency of his spiritual summons 

The summer heats came on apace and the 
nights grew shorter. It seemed to Dorothy 
that she had hardly stretched out her tired 
young body and forgotten her cares in the 
low, attic bed-room, before the east was 
streaked with light and the birds were singing 
in the apple-trees, whose falling blossoms 
drifted in at the window. 

One day in early June, Friend Barton’s 
flock of sheep—consisting of nine experienced 
ewes, six yearlings and a sprinkling of close- 
curled lambs whose legs had not yet come into 
mature relations with their bodies—were gath- 
ered in a little railed inclosure, beside the 
stream which flowed into the ‘‘mill-head.” It 
was supplied by the waste from the pond, and 
when the gate was shut, rambled easily over 
the gray slate pebbles, with here and there a 
fall, just forcible enough to serve as a douche- 
bath for a well-grown sheep. ‘The victims 
were panting in their heavy fleeces, and their 
hoarse, plaintive tremolo mingled with the 
ripple of the water and the sound of young 
voices in a frolic. Dorothy had divided her 
forces for washing to the best advantage. The 
two elder boys stood in the stream to receive 
the sheep, which she, with the help of little 
Jimmy, caught and dragged to the bank. 

The boys were at work now upon an elderly 

ewe, while Dorothy stood on the brink of the 
stream, braced against an ash sapling, drag- 
ging at the fleece of a beautiful but reluctant 
yearling. Her bare feet were encased in a 
pair of moccasins which laced around the 
ankle; her petticoats were kilted, and her 
broad hat bound down with a ribbon; one 
sleeve was rolled up, the other had been sac- 
rificed in a scuffle in the sheep-pen. The new 
candidate for immersion stood bleating and 
trembling, with her fore feet planted against 
the slippery bank, pushing back with all her 
strength, while Jimmy propelled from the 
rear. 
‘*Boys!” Dorothy’s clear voice called across 
the stream. ‘‘Do hurry! She's been in long 
enough, now! Keep her head up, can’t you, 
and squeeze the wool hard! You're not half 
washing! Oh, Reuby! thee’ll drown her! 
Keep her head up !” 

Another unlucky douse and another half- 
smothered bleat,—Dorothy released the year- 
ling and plunged to the rescue. ‘‘Go after 
that lamb, Reuby!” she cried, with exaspera- 
tion in her voice. Reuby followed the year- 
ling, which had disappeared over the orchard 
slope, upsetting an obstacle in its path, which 
happened to be Jimmy. He was now wailing 
on the bank, while Dorothy, with the ewe’s 
nose tucked comfortably in the bend of her 
arm, was parting and squeezing the fleece, 
with the water swirling round her. Her stout 
arms ached, and her ears were stunned with 
the mcessant bleatings ; she counted with dis- 
may the sheep still waiting in the pen. ‘Oh, 
Jimmy! do stop crying, or else go to the 
house !” 

‘*He’d better go after Reuby,” said Shep- 
pard Barton, who was now Dorothy’s sole de- 
pendence. 

“Oh yes; do, Jimmy, that’s a boy. 
bathe to let the yearling go, and come back 

uick.”’ 

The water had run low that morning in 
Evesham’s pond. He shut down the mill, and 
strode the hills, across lots, to raise the 

of lower Barton Pond, which had 





i for his use. He passed the 
cones fihd witel 0 eatath habia hed seen 


es ? y Barton dropping corn with her 
. It had made hum ache to think of 
Dorothy, with her teeble mother, the boys, as 
wild as *s sons proverbially are, and 
the old farm running down on her hands; the 
fences all needed mending, and there went 
Reuben Barton, careering over the fields in 
chase of a stray yearling. His mother’s house 
was big, and lonely, and empty; and he 
flushed as he thought of the ‘‘one ewe-lamb” 
he coveted, out of riend Barton's 
pastures. As he raised the gate, and leaned 
to watch the water swirl and gurgle through 
the ‘‘trunk,” sucking the long weeds with it, 
and thickening with its tumult the clear cur- 
rent of the stream, the sound of voices and 
bleating of sheep came up from below. He 
had not the farming instincts in his blood ;— 
the distant bleating, the hot July sunshine and 
cloudless sky, did not suggest to him sheep- 
washing ;—but now came_a boy’s voice, shout- 
ing, and a cry of distress, and he remembered, 
with a thrill, that Friend Barton used the 
stream for that peaceful purpose. He shut 
down the gate and tore along through the 
ferns and tangled grass till he came to the 
sheep-pen, where the bank was muddy and 
trampled. ‘The prisoners were bleating drear 
ily and looking with longing eyes across to the 
other side, where those who had suffered were 
now straying and cropping the short turf, 
through the lights and shadows of the orchard. 

There was no other sign of life, except a 
broad hat with a brown ribbon, buffeted about 
in an eddy, among the stones. The stream 
dipped now below the hill and the current, 
still racing fast with the impetus he had given 
it, shot away amongst the hazel thickets which 
crowded close to the brink. He was obliged 
to make a detour by the orchard, and come 
out at the ‘‘mill-head” below ;—a black, deep 
pool, with an ugly ripple setting across it to 
the ‘‘head-gate.” He saw something white 
clinging there and’ ran round the brink. It 
was the sodden fleece of the old ewe which 
had drifted against the ‘‘head-gate,” and held 
there to her death. Evesham, with a sick- 
ening contraction of his heart threw off his 
jacket for a plunge, when Dorothy’s voice 
called rather faintly trom the willows on the 
opposite bank. . 

‘Don’t jump! I’m here,” she said. Eves- 
ham searched the willows, and found her 
seated in the sun just beyond, half buried in 
a bed of ferns. 

**I wouldn't have called thee,” she said, 
shyly, as he sank, pale and panting, beside 
her, ‘‘but thee looked—I thought thee was 
going to jump into the mill-head !” 

‘| thought you were there, Dorothy !” 

“I was there quite long enough. Shep 
pulled me out; 1 was too tired to help myself 
much.” Dorothy held her palm pressed 
against her temple, and the blood trickled 
from beneath, streaking her pale, wet cheek. 

**He’s gone to the house to get me a cloak. 
I don’t want mother to see me—not yet,” she 
said. 

‘I’m afraid you ought not to wait, Dorothy. 
Let me take you to the house, won't you? 
I’m afraid you'll get a deadly chill.” 

Dorothy did not look in the least like 
death. She was blushing now, because Eve- 
sham would think it so strange of her to stay, 
and yet she could not rise in her wet clothes, 
which clung to her like the calyx to a bud. 

‘*Let me see that cut, Dorothy, please !” 

“Oh, it’s nothing. I don’t wish thee to 
look at it !” 

‘‘But I will! Do you want to make me 
your murderer—sitting there in your wet 
clothes with a cut on your head ?” 

He drew away her hand, and the wound, 
indeed, was no great affair, but he bound it 
up deftly with strips of his handkerchief. 
Dorothy’s wet curls touched his fingers and 
cluug to them, and her eyelashes drooped 
lower and lower. 

‘I think it 
Didn’t thee hear us from the dam? 
we made noise enough.” 

‘*Yes, I heard you when it was too late. I 
heard the sheep before, but how could I im- 
agine that you, Dorothy, and three boys, as 
big as cockerels, were sheep-washing? It’s 
the most preposterous thing | ever heard of !” 

‘Well, I can’t help being a woman, and the 
sheep had to be washed. I think there ought 
to be more men in the world when halt of 
them are preaching and fighting.” 

“*If you'd only let the men who are left help 
you a little, Dorothy!” 

“I don’t want any help. I only don’t want 
to be washed into the mill-head.” 

They both laughed, and Evesham began 
again entreating her to let him take her to the 
house. 

‘‘Hasn’t thee a coat or something I could 
put around me until Shep comes ?” said Dor- 
othy. ‘*He must be here soon.” 

“Yes, I’ve got a jacket here somewhere.” 

He sped away to find it, and faithless Dor- 
othy, as the willows closed between them, 
sprang to her feet and fled like a startled 
Naiad to the house. 

When Evesham, pushing through the wil- 
lows, saw nothing but the bed of wet, crush- 
ed ferns, and the trail through the long grass 
where Dorothy’s feet had fled, he smiled 
grimly to himself, remembering that ‘‘ewe- 
lambs” are not always as meek as they look. 

That evening Rachel had received a letter 
from Friend Barton, and was preparing to 
read it aloud to the children. They were in 
the kitchen, where the boys had been helping 
Dorothy, in a desultory manner, to shell corn 
for the chickens; but now all was silence, 
while Rachel wiped her glasses and turned the 
large sheet of paper, squared with many fold- 
ings, to the candle. 

She read the date, ‘‘London Grove, 5th 
month, 22nd.—Most affectionately beloved.” 
‘‘He means us all,” said Rachel, turning to 
the children with a tender smile. ‘‘It’s 
spelled with a small b.” 

‘‘He means thee!” said Dorothy, laughing 
‘*Thee’s not such a very big beloved.” 

There was a moment’s silence. ‘I don’t 
know that the opening of the letter is of any 
general interest,” Rachel mused, with her 
eyes travelling slowly down the page. ‘‘He 
says: ‘In regard to my health, lest thee 
should concern thyself. I am thankful to say 
I have never enjoyed better since years have 
made me acquainted with my infirmities of 
body, and I earnestly hope that my dear wife 
and children are enjoying the wame blessing. 

‘**T trust the boys are not deficient in 
obedience and helptulness. At Sheppard’s 
age I had already begun to take the duties of 
& man upon my shoulders.’” 

Sheppard giggled uncomfortably, and Dor- 
othy laughed outright. 

“Oh! if father only knew how good the 
boys are! Mother, thee must write and tell 
him about their ‘helpfulness and obedience !’ 
Thee can tell him their appetites keep up 
pretty well; they manage to take their meals 
regularly, and they are always out of bed by 
eight o’clock, to help me hang up the milking- 
stool !” 

‘‘Just wait till thee gets in the mill-head 
again, Dorothy Barton! Thee needn’t come 
to me to help thee out !” 

‘Go on, mother! Don’t let the boys in- 
terrupt thee!” 

‘‘Well,” said Rachel, rousing herself, 
‘‘where was 1? Oh, ‘when I was Sheppard’s 
age’! Well, next come some allusions to the 
places where he has visited, and his spiritual 
exercises there. I don’t know that the boys 
are quite old enough to enter intc this yet. 
Thee’d better read it thyself, Dorothy. I’m 
keeping all father’s letters for the boys to 
read, when they are old enough to appreciate 
them.” 

‘‘Well, I think thee might read us about 
where he’s been preachin’! We can under- 
stand a great deal more than thee thinks we 
can!” said Shep, in an injured voice. 
**Reuby, he can preach some himself! Thee 
ought to hear him, mother. It’s almost as 
good as meetin’ !” 

‘I wondered how Reuby spent his time!” 
said Dorothy, and the mother hastened to in- 
terpose. 

‘‘Well! here’s a passage that may be in- 
teresting:—‘On sixth day attended the 
youth’s meeting here,—a pretty favoured time 
on the whole. Joseph’ (that’s Joseph Car- 
penter; he mentions him always back) ‘had 
good service in lively testimony, while I was 
calm and easy, without a word to say. At a 
meeting at Plumstead, we suffered long, but 
at length we felt relieved. The unfaithful 
were admonished, the youth invited, and the 
heavy-hearted encouraged. It was a heaven- 
ly time!’ Heretofore he seems to have been 
closed ap with a silence a good deal; but now 
the way opens continually for him to free 
himself. He's been ‘much favoured,’ he says, 
‘of late.’ Reuby, what's thee doing to thy 
brothers ?” bine and Reuby, who had been 
persecuting Jimmy by pouring handfuls of 
corns down the neck of his jacket until he had 
taken refuge behind Dorothy’s chair, were 
now recriminating with corn-cobs on each 
other's faces.) ‘‘Dorothy, can’t thee keep 
those boys quiet ?” 

“Did thee ever know them to be quiet ?” 
said Dorothy, helping Jimmy to relieve him- 
self of his corn. 

‘“‘Well now, listen!” Rachel continued 
placidly, ‘* ‘Second day, 27th’ (of fifth 
month, he means, the letter’s been a long 
time coming,) ‘attended their mid-week meet- 
meeting at London Grove, where my tongue 
as it were clave to the roof of my mouth, 
while Hannah Husbands was much favoured, 
and enabled to lift up her voice like the song 
of an P”. 

**Who’s Hannah Husbands?” cried Doro- 


thy. 

voThee don’t know her, dear. She was 
second cousin to thy father’s mother ; the 
families were not congenial, I believe ; but she 
has a great gift for the ministry.” 

“T eh think she’d better be at home 
with her children,—if she has any. Fancy 
thee, mother, going about to meet- 
iGtisuekt hosh!” Dorothy! Thy tongue 

i) ; 'y v] 
running away with thee. Consider the ex- 

the boys.” 


was very stupid of thee. 
I’m sure 





“Thee'd- better*write to father about Doro- 





thy, mother! Perhaps Hannah Husbands 
would like to know what she thinks about her 
hin’ !” 

‘Well now, be quiet, all of you. Here's 
something about Dorothy: ‘I know that my 
dear daughter ei | is faithful and loving, 
albeit somewhat quick of , and restive 
under obligation. I would have thee remind 
her that an unwillingness to accept help from 
others argues a want of Christian Meekness. 
Entreat , from me, not to conceal her 
needs from our neighbours, if so be she finds 
her work oppressive. We know them to be 
of kindly intentions, though not of our way of 
thinking in all particulars. Let her receive 
help from them, not as individuals, but as in- 
struments of the Lord’s protection, which it 
were impiety and ingratitude to deny.’ ” 

‘There !” cried Shep. ‘That means thee’s 
to let Luke Jordan finish the sheep-washing. 
Thee’d better have done it in the first place. 
We wouldn’t have the old ewe to pick if thee 
had !” 

Dorothy was dimpling at the idea of Luke 
Jordan in the character of an instrument of 
Heavenly protection. She had not regarded 
him in that light, it must be confessed, and 
had rejected him with scorn. 

‘*He may, if he wants to,” she said; ‘‘but 
you boys shall drive them over. I'll have 
nothing to do with it.” 

‘‘And shear them too, Dorothy? He ask- 
ed to shear them long ago.” 

‘Well, /e¢ him shear them, and keep the 
wool too.” ’ 

**I wouldn’t say that, Dorothy !” said Rachel 
Barton. ‘*We need the wool, and it seems as 
it over-payment might not be quite honest 
either.” 

*Oh! mother, mother! What a mother 
thee is!” cried Dorothy laughing, and rump- 
ling her cap-strings in a tumultuous embrace. 

**She’s a great deal too good for thee, Dor- 
othy Barton.” 

**She’s too good for all of us! How did 
thee ever come to have such a graceless set of 
children, mother ?” . 

‘I’m very well satisfied,” said Rachel. 
**But now do be quiet, and let’s finish the let- 
ter. We must get to bed sometime to- 
night !” 

The wild clematis was in blossom now—the 
fences were white with it, and the rusty 
cedars were crowned with virgin wreaths, but 
the weeds were thick in the garden and in the 
potato patch. Dorothy, stretching her 
cramped back, looked longingly up the 
shadowy vista of the farm-lane, which had 
nothing to do but ramble off into the remotest 
green fields, where the daisies’ faces were 
white and clear as in early June. 

One hot August night she came home late 
from the store. The stars were thick in the 
sky ; the katy-dids made the night oppressive 
with their rasping questionings, and a hoarse 
revel of frogs kept the ponds from falling 
asleep in the shadow of the hills. 

‘tls thee very tired to-night, Dorothy ?” her 
mother asked, as she took her seat on the low 
step of the porch. ‘*Would thee mind turn- 
ing old John out thyself ?” 

*‘No, mother, I’m not tired. But why— 
oh, | know!” cried Dorothy, with a quick 
laugh. ‘The dance—at Slocum’s barn. I 
thought those boys were uncommonly help- 
ful.” 

“Yes, dear, it’s but natural they should 
want to see it. Hark! we can hear the music 
trom here.” 

They listened and the breeze brought across 
the fields the sounds of fiddles and the 
rhythmic tramp of feet, softened by the dis- 
tance. Dorothy’s young pulses leaped. 

‘*Mother, is it any barm for them just to 
see it? ‘They have so little fun except what 
they get out of teasing and shirking.” 

‘*My dear, thy father would never counte- 
nance such a scene of frivolity, or permit one 
ot his children to look upon it.” 

Through our eyes and ears the world takes 
possession of our hearts. 

‘Then I’m to spare the boys this tempta- 
tion, mother? Thee will trust me to pass the 
barn ?” 

‘I would trust my boys, if they were thy 
age, Dorothy. But their resolution is tender, 
like their years.” 

It might be questioned whether the frame 
of mind in which the boys went to bed that 
night, under their mother’s eye—ior Rachel 
could be firm in a case of conscience,—was 
more improving than the frivolity of Slocum’s 
barn. 

‘‘Mother,” called Dorothy, looking in at 
the kitchen window, where Rachel was stoop- 
ing over the embers in the fire-place, to light 
a candle, ‘‘l want to speak to thee.” 

Rachel came to the window, screening the 
candle with her hand. 

**Will thee trust me to look at the dancing 
a little while? It is so very near.” 

‘*‘Why, Dorothy, does thee want to?” 

‘“‘Yes, mother, | believe I do. I’ve never 
seen a damce in my life. It cannot ruin me 
to look just Snce.” 

Rachel stood puzzled. 

‘*Thee’s old enough to judge for thyself, 
Dorothy. But, my child, do not tamper with 
thy inclinations through heedless curiosity. 
Thee knows thee’s more impulsive than | 
could wish—for thy own peace. 

“I'll be very careful, mother. 
the least wicked I will not look.” 

She kissed her mother’s hand, which rested 
on the window-sill. Rachel did not like the 
kiss, or Dorothy's brilliant eyes and flushed 
cheeks, as the candle revealed them like a 
fair picture painted on the darkness. She 
hesitated, and Dorothy sped away up the lane 
with old Jobn lagging at his halter. 

Was it the music growing nearer that quick- 
ened her breathing, or only the closeness of 
the night, shut in between the wild grape-vine 
curtains curtains, swung from one dark cedar 
column to another? She caught the sweet- 
brier as she hurried by, and now, a loop in 
the leaty curtain revealed the pond lying 
black in a hollow of the hills, with a whole 
heaven of stars reflected in it. Old John 
stumbled along over the stones, cropping the 
grass as he went. Dorothy tugged at his 
halter and urged him on to the head of the 
lane, where two farm gates stood at right an- 
gles. One of them was open, and a number 
of horses were tethered in a row along the 
fence within. They whinneyed a cheerful 
greeting to John as Dorothy slipped bis hal- 
ter and shut him into the field adjoining. 
Now should she walk into temptation with her 
eyes and ears open? The gate stood wide, 
with only one field of perfumed meadow- 
grass between her and the lights and music of 
Slocum’s barn! The sound of revelry by 
night could hardly have taken a more inno- 
cent form than this rustic dancing of neigh- 
bors alter a ‘‘raisin’-bee,” but had it been the 
rout of Comus and his crew, and Dorothy the 
Lady Una, trembling near, her heart could 
hardly have throbbed more thickly as she 
crossed the dewy meadow. A young maple 
stood within ten rods of the barn, and here 
she crouched in shadow. 

The great doors stood wide open, and lan- 
terns were Lung from the beams, lighting the 
space between the mows, where a dance was 
set, with youths and maidens in two long 
rows. ‘The fiddlers sat on barrel-heads near 
the door; a lantern hanging just behind pro- 
jected their shadows across the square of light 
on the trodden space in front where they exe- 
cuted a grotesque pantomine, keeping time to 
the music with spectral wavings and noddings. 
The dancers were Dorothy’s young neigh- 
bours, whom she had known and yet not known 
but they had the strangeness of familiar faces 
seen suddenly in some fantastic dream. 

Surely that was Nancy Slocum, in the bright 
pink gown, heading the line of girls, and that 
was. Luke Jordan’s sunburnt profile leaning 
from his place to pluck a straw from the mow 
behind him. They were marching, now, and 
the measured tramp of feet, keeping solid 
time to the fiddles, set a strange tumult vi- 
brating in Dorothy’s blood; and now it 
stopped with a thrill as she recognized that 
Evesham was there marching with the young 
men, and that his peer was not among them. 
The perception of his difference came to her 
with a vivid shock. He was coming forward 
now, with his light, firm step, formidable in 
evening dress, and with a smile of subtle tri- 
umph in his eyes, to meet Nancy Slocum, in 
the bright pink gown; Dorothy felt she hated 
pink, of all the colors her faith had abjured. 
She could see, in spite of the obnoxious 
gown that Nancy was very pretty. He was 
taking her first by the right hand, then by the 
left, and turning low noe. 2 about ;—and now 
they were meeting again, for the fourth or 
fifth time, in the centre of the barn, with all 
eyes upon them, and the music lingered while 
Nancy, holding out her pink petticoats, coyly 
revolved around him. Then an a mys- 
terious turning, and clasping of hands, and 
weaving of Nancy’s pink frock and Eve- 
sham’s dark blue coat and white breeches in 
and out of the line of figures, until they met 
at the door, and, taking each other by both 
hands, swept with a } 


—_ measure to the 
head of the barn. Dorothy gave a little 
choking sigh. 


What a senseless whirlit was! But she was 
thrilling with a new and strange excitement, 
too near the edge of pain to be long endured 
asa pleasure. If this were the influence of 
dancing, she did not wonder so much at her 
father’s scruples,—and yet it held her like a 

li. 

Pll hands were lifted now, making an arch, 
through which Evesham, holding Nancy by 
the hands, raced stooping and laughing. As 
they at the door, he threw up his 
head to shake a brown lock back. He looked 
flushed, and boyishly gay, and his hazel eye 
searched the darkness that subtle ray of 
triumph in it which had made Dorothy afraid. 
She drew back behind the and 


It I feel in 





meadow, and then fled,—stumbling alovg 
with blinded eyes, and the music still vibra- 
in her ears. There came quick rush of 
footeteps behind her, swishing through the 
long grass. She did not look back, but 
quickened her pace, struggling to reach the 
gate. Evesham was there hefore her. He 

swung the gate to and was leaning with 
his back against it, laughing and panting. 

“I’ve caught you, Dorothy, you little de- 
ceiver! You'll not get rid of me to-night 
with any of your tricks. I’m going to take 
you home to your mother, and tell her you 
were peeping at the dancing.” 

«Mother nows I am here,” said Dorothy. 
**T asked her!” Her knees were trembling, 
and her heart almost choked her with its 
throbbing. 

“I am so glad you don’t dance, Dorothy. 
This is much nicer than the barn; and the 
katy-dids are better fiddlers than old Darb 
and his son. I'll open the gate if you will 
put your hand in mine, so I can be sure of 
you—you little runaway !” 

**T will stay here all night first?” said Dor- 
othy, in a low quivering voice. 

**As you choose. I shall be happy as long 
ou are here.” 

Jead silence, while the katy-dids seemed to 
keep time to their heart-beats; the fiddles 
began tuning for another reel, and the horses 
tethered near stretched out their necks with 
low inquiring whinneys. 

*‘Dorothy,” said Evesham, softly, leaning 
towards her and trying to see her face in the 
darkness, ‘‘are you angry with me? Don't 
you think you deserve a liltle punishment for 
the trick you played me at the mill-head ?” 

‘It was thy fault for wetting me ;” Doro- 
thy was too excited and angry to cry, but she 
was as miserable as she had ever been in ber 
life before. ‘‘I didn’t want thee to stay. 
People who force themselves where they are 
not wanted must take what they get!” 

[CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK. ] 


> 
General Miscellany. 
GEORGE HANDEL HILL, THE AC- 
TOR. 

In a paper in the July Scribner Mr. J. B. 
Matthews reviews the different attempts that 
have been made to represent American types 
ot character from Wignell’s Jonathan in 1786 
to Florence’s Bardwell Slote. The following 
relates to an actor who was popular in New 
York forty years ago: { 

The ‘Forest Rose” and Hackett’s Solomon 
Swap revealed the theatrical possibilities of 
the Yankee character, and when Hackett went 
to England, in 1833, other actors were prompt 
to seize the occasion. The only one who was 
capable of steppiug into his shoes was George 
Handel Hill, best remembered now as ‘*Yan- 
kee” Hill. He not only played Jonathan, but 
appropriated Solomon Swap, making Hackett 
almost as indignant as Hackett had made 
Colman. Hilllad been on the stage for years 
before Woodworth’s play turned his attention 
to Yankee parts; and, while he lacked Hack- 
ett’s culture and advantages, he probably act- 
ed the broad Down-Easter with less effort, and 
therefore more effect. Mr. Ireland, a careful 
critic, preferred Hill to Hackett in Yankee 
parts, and even intimates that it was Hill’s 
success which led Hackett to rely less on this 
one dialect, and to develop his broken Ger- 
man in ‘**Rip Van Winkle,” and his broken 
French in **M. Mallet.” In imitation and 
emulation of Hackett, Hill went to London in 
1836, acting Yankee parts at Drury Lane and 
the Haymarket; the English now began to 
have some slight notion of American peculiari- 
ties, thanks to the elder Mathews’s ‘*Trip to 
America.” Hill even performed twice in Par- 
is; but I have not been able to find any con- 
temporary French criticism of his acting. 
Just what effect Hiram Dodge, the Yankee 
peddler, would have produced upon M. Jules 
Janin, it would be curious to know. If the 
French did not take to this part any better 
than they took to Asa Trenchard in 1867, I 
doubt whether the performance was very live- 
ly. But it was of an American audience that 
Hill used to tell one of his most amusing sto- 
ries. He once ‘‘showed”—to use a profes- 
sional phrase—in a town in the western part 
of New York, where no theatrical perform- 
ance had ever been given. He found the 
audience assembled with the women seated on 
one side of the hall, the men on the other, ex- 
actly as they were used to sit in church; and 
throughout the play the most solemn silence 
was observed. ‘They were attentive, but they 
gave no evidence of approval or displeasure ; 
there was no applause, no laughter; there was 
not even a smile; all was solemn stillness. 
Hill did his utmost to break the ice; he did 
everything a clever comedian could do, but in 
vain. He flung himself against their rigidity ; 
it was no use. ‘I'he audience was evidently 
on its best behavior, and the curtain came 
down at last amid a silence oppressive and al- 
most melancholy. After the play, Hill, worn 
out by his extra exertion and mortified at his 
want of success, was passing through a public 
room of his hotel, when he was stopped by a 
tall countryman with the remark : 

‘*Say, mister, I was in to the play to-night.” 

‘-Were you?” said Hill. ‘‘You must have 
been greatly entertained.” 

‘‘Well, I was! I tell you what it is now, 
my mouth is all sore a-straining to keep my 
face straight. And if it hadn’t been for the 
women, 1’d ’a’ laughed right out in meetin’.” 








THE COTTAGE GATE. 


In the sultry time of mowing, 
When the fields are full of hay, 

Pretty Janet brings her sewing 
To the gate at close of day. 


Do you wonder that she lingers 
Often glances down the lane? 

Do you ask me why her fingers 
Seem to find their work a strain? 


Love dreams held her in their tether 
Love is often (as we know) 

Idle in the summer weather, 
Idlest in the sunset glow. 


Now the toil of day is over; 
Janet has not long to wait 

For a shadow on the clover 
And a footstep at the gate. 


How is this? The slighted sheeting 
Has been taken up anew; 

Very quiet is her greeting, 
Scearcely raised those eycs of blue. 


Now he leans upon the railing, 
Tells her all about the hay; 
Till his pains seem unavailing — 

Very little will she say. 


If you think it strange, my reader, 
loom a lesson from the rose— 
From the garden’s queeuly leader, 
Fairest flower that ever blows. 


Not at once she flaunts her petals ; 
First a bud of sober green; 

By and by the stretching sepals 
Show a dash of red between. 


Breezes rock her; sunbeams woo her; 
Wide and wider does she start, 

Opens all her crimson treasures, 
Vields the fragrance at her heart. 


Ah! the rose buds will not render 
All their secrets in one day ; 
And the maiden, shy and tender, 

Is as diffident as they. 





MAKING SHINGLES IN THE DISMAL 
SWAMP. 

As we plunged deeper into the swamp the 
trees increased in size. Here and there a 
black pool of water lay gleaming sullenly, 
hiding, as it were, among a thick growth of 
rank ferns and venomous-looking flowers. 
Vine-covered cypresses rose high aloft, the 
inevitable streamers of gray moss hanging 
motionlessly pendent. The noise of the 
shingle-cutters sounded ever more clearly, 
like the rapping of a gigantic woodpecker— 
‘‘tap, tap, wap i tap, tap, tap”—as they chop- 
ped out the shingles, the sound of the voices 
of the invisible workmen and an occasional 
burst of laughter echoing mysteriously in the 
gloomy and otherwise unbroken solitude; and 
so we came upon the shingle centre. 

The workmen had just excavated a log, the 
butt or root part within a few inches of the 
surface of the ground, the stem at the farther 
end some two or three feet below. At about 
twenty feet distant from the butt a young 
man was busy sawing through the log. His 
cheeks were hollow, his features angular, a 
general cadaverous look betokening chills and 
fever. The saw had a handle only at one 
end, like the instrument used for cutting ice. 
The sharp end struck deeply into the ground 
at every movement, but was not dulled, be- 
cause of the entire freedom from grit of the 
soil, composed as it is of decayed bark and 
vegetation. 

e watched with interest, taking a sketch 
in the mean time, until the log was sawed 
through. it now made a section about twenty 
feet long, and comparatively easy to handle. 
The gang, compo8ed of half a dozen hands, 
now set to work to raise it from its resting- 
place, with long levers of stout saplings, the 
process accompanied with many grunts and 
oaths. It was a picturesque sight—the men 
in their red and blue shirts straining and tug- 
ging at the giant log that lay in its long, 
grave-like cavity. At length it starts at one 
end with a sucking noise as it leaves its oozy 
bed, is gradually raised to the surface, and is 
finally rolled bodily out of its excavation to 
fresh air, where it lies like some newly disin- 
terred antediluvian monster, huge, black, and 
slimy. ie 

good log.” says one of the men, 
as he arijpa the sleeve of he shirt across his 
sweat-beaded brow. 

When the is thus finally raised it is 
sawed into sections each about two feet in 
length; these are then split down to the 





requisites for use being straight grain, 
throughout, with no knots, soundness and no 
decay. If a sound, good log, it is then un- 
covered, sawed through, and raised. 

When the log was completely raised, our 
guide resumed his work, splitting the sawed 
sections up into shingles. Taking a seat on 
one of the dryest of the fallen logs, he took a 
large “chunk” upright between his knees. 
He used a bro nife-blade, with a long 
wooden handle, which he placed on the log, 
driving it into the wood with a heavy hard- 
wood mallet such as is used by sculptors and 
stone-carvers. Ata little distance from him 
& shaggy-looking fellow with red shirt and 
patched trousers was sitting at a shingle 
horse, shaving the split slabs of wood smooth 
and tapering. Beside him lay » pile of clean, 
crisp-looking shavings, emitting that odor pe- 
culiar to well-seasoned cypress. The horse 
used is the ordinary cooper’s horse, and 
needs no special description. From this point 
the shingles are carried to the road-side, to be 
handy tor transportation.—J/oward Pyle, in 
Harper’s Magazine for July. 





CLERGYMEN LIKE THE STAND-BYS. 


The simple presence o/ such persons in the 
church is of itself to every minister a powerlul 
help and encouragement. He is glad, of 
course, to see new faces coming in from time 
to time. The poor mother, the stand-by at 
home, who has a breakfast and a husband and 
halt a dozen children to get ready in the morn- 
ing, so that she herself can come out only 
now and then, whenever she does come is seen 
with pleasure. The young men of his flock, 
flowers of the kingdom, whose eyes and re- 
ligious natures open usually only in the latter 
part of the day, but who occasionally under 
the inspiration of a new suit of Sunday clothes 
blossom out in the forenoon, excite in him, 
till he learns better, a gleam of hope. The 
religious casual, the small and infrequent wor- 
shipper described by Horace, owning a pew 
but occupying it so seldom that when he does 
use it it has to be found for him by the sexton, 
is not by any means unwelcome, and there is 
always an inspiration of some sort in the great 
crowd of strangers who appear Sunday nights 
when it has been advertised that he is going 
to speak on the kingdom of Satan, or the do- 
ings of the devil, or the sowing of wild oats, 
orsome kindred theme. But alter all it is the 
stand-bys, the men—usually old ones—and 
the women living often farthest from the 
church, who are absolutely sure of being in 
their place punctually every Sunday, Thanks- 
giving and even Fast day, whatever the season 
or the weather or the subject may be,—these 
that he looks upon with special delight and 
finds to be the fountains of his great earthly 
inspiration.— Sunday Afternoon. 


INSTINCT OR REASON? 


A small English terrier belonging to a 
friend has been taught to ring tor the servant. 
To test if the dog hnew why it rang the bell, 
he was told to do so while the girl was in the 
room. ‘The little fellow looked up in the most 
intelligent manner at the person giving the 
order, (his master or mistress, | forget which, ) 
then at the servant, and refused to obey, al- 
though the order was repeated more than once. 
The servant left the room, and a few minutes 
afterward the dog rang the bell immediately 
on being told to do so. I give the following 
as told me by my wife, now dead, who per- 
sonally witnessed the transaction on various 
occasions. At her sister’s house in Kent a 
donkey which, when not employed by the 
children, grazed in a field with some cows, 
was in the regular habit of acting as follows: 
At the usual hour for the cows to come home 
to be milked the donkey lifted the latch of the 
tield gate, opened and held back the gate, 
(which would otherwise have swung close 
again), till all the cows passed out, then al- 
lowed the gate to shut, and went home with 
the cows. Ot course no one taught the don- 
key to do this, but the quadruped gave the bi- 
ped a practical lesson, trom which I am not 
aware that they drew the abstract verbally 
formulated conclusion that reason may be ex- 
ercised without rhetoric.—Natura. 








A SourTHErn paper, the Columbia (S. C.) 
liegister, concludes a long article on the 
‘‘Southron and the Yankee,” expressing good 
words for both where hardly expected, as fol- 
lows: ‘*Now, there are splendid qualities on 
both sides of the line, and it is entirely useless 
for Yankee or Southron to underrate each 
other. They will be scmewhat, indeed, very 
much benefited by taking counsel with each 
other as men of sense, and profit by each 
other’s example and peculiar qualities. The 
Southerner wants a true appreciation of money 
such as the Yankee has, who believes and acts 
as if money was made to make money with, to 
use, to set on foot great enterprises, to ven- 
ture with and not to ‘keep and look at.’ Say 
what we will at the South (and we happen to 
have not the remotest drop of Yankee blood 
in our veins), this Yankee is a live ‘institoo- 
tion,’ as sure as we are born. He is not nig- 
gardly. He builds great cities, magnificent 
public institutions of learning, and he founds 
costly charities. He entertains with generous 
liberality, and it is just as well that we should 
begin to do our brother ‘institootion’ fair, 
honest justice in endeavoring to apprehend 
his wise side and his good side, and his manly 
side, his generous side, his ‘rallying’ side, and 
quit consoling our visitors with, ‘Well, the 
South is gone up, and there is no help for 
her.’ Fifteen millions people are on the face 
of the soil of the South to-day, and if we 
cheer up and stand up, and give the touch of 
the elbow to each other, and make up our 
minds to brave adversity with big hearts, and 
to wring success out of the vast resources by 
which we are surrounded, we may yet go in 
and win and learn the great lesson that one 
Appomattox can’t lose all.” 
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20 


send to the proprietor, at Worcester, for it. ly 


EMPLOYMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN. 
$50 to $100 PER MONTH easily wade eelling 
Mrs. Julia McNair Wright’s New Book entitled 


The COMPLETE HOME 


The Morals, Health, Beauty, Work, Ammusements, Mem- 
bers, Money, Savings, and Spendings are al) clearly dealt 
with in fascinating style, full of anecdote and wit. 
For full description and extra terms, address 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Cincinnati, 0, 
13teow 26 a | 


ECLIPSE WIND MILL, 


SELF - REGULATING 
1 Mill invented 
Victo 


FIRST 
solid whee 
years 6000 in use 
World’s Fairs. Warrant 
down. Used in every State in the Union 
Export returns show more ECLIIPst 
WIND MILLS ibroad than all other 
Wind Mills combined. Used exclusively 
ze by 44 different leading Railroads 

All needing power for Force Pumping, Irrigation, 
Drainage, Water Supply, or Grinding Grain, please 
apply for circular at 

40 Oliver Street, Boston, 

ere a Mill can be seen in operation 
yit L. H. WHEELER. 


ZIMMERMAN 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLD 


DRYER & BAKE OVEN 


Over 11,000 in use. 
The BEST in the Market, 
Made entirely of Galvanized Iron 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for Circular. Address 


ZIMMERMAN FRUIT DRYER CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“+ “0 
AIRY & TABLE SALT 
Tr | 
DAIRY ANG rAB rp S/ iis 
F YOU WANT THE BEST SALT, ASK 
your grocer for 
WARNER & FREEMAN'S 


Double Refined Dairy and Table Salt. 
If he don’t keep it, it is probably because he buys a 
cheaper Salt without any regard to quality. Our Salt 
is the best in this country, and never fails to give satis 
faction. 

214 State & 57 Commerce Sts., 
13teow20 BOSTON, MASS. 


\ ‘ 
s rested twelve 


all the 
to blow 


rious at 
“a not 


sent 


wh 
1 


WARRANTED best and cheay 
n Dyeing. Dresses, 
Ties, Feathers, anything 
colored any shade. Any one can use 
The Black and Brown are best dye 
Splendid INK. made 
s. Bold by druggiets, or 
by mail arge size, 25c.§ sr 
Send for Dye Book and beautiful sample 
Weis, Ricnanpson & Co., Proprs., Burlington, V6 


- ‘' BAY STATE 


BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. A. TUCKER & CO., 13 Doane St., 


BOSTON. 


Farmers should use the Bay State, as it is applicable 
te any and all crops. Always uniform in quality and 
never fails to give good results. 13t17 


NO MORE 





R GOUT 
ACUTE OR CHRONIC 


ALICYLIC 
SURE CURE. 


Manufactured only under the above Trade-Mark, by 
the European Salicylic Medicine Company, 
OF PARIS AND LEIPZIC, 

IMMEDIATE RELIEF WARRANTED. PERMANENT 
CURE GUARANTEED. Now exclusively used by all 
celebrated yee of Europe and America, becom 
ing a Stuple, Harmless and Reliable Remedy on both 
continents. The Highest Medical Academy of Paris 
report 95 cures out of 100 cases within three days. Se- 
eret—The only dissolver of the poisonous Uric Acid 
which exists in the Blood of Rheumatic and Gouty 
Patients. $1.00 a Box; 6 Boxes tor $5.00, Sent to 
any address on receipt of —_. ENDORSED BY PHYSI 
CIANS. SOLD BY ALL DruGoisTs. Address, 

WASHTIBURNE & CO. 

Only Importers’ Depot, 212 Broadway, N. Y. 

For sale by WEEKS & PoTTER, and Go, C. Goon. 
WIN & Co., Boston. lyl2 


Fuss Gpavin( URE. 


TRADE [MARK. 

vin, Splint, Curb, Ringbone, and all Enlar; ents 

ee hm 5 Does not Blister or Blemish. 
For sale by all Druggists. GEO. C. GOODWIN & 
CO., No. 38 Hanover 5t.; GILMAN BROS., No. 307 

Washington St., Boston, Mass., Wholesale Agents. 
If you cannot obtain the § vin Cure of | wyd Drug- 
t, it will be sent, free of , on receipt of price, 
2.00 per bottle. Send for Testimonials of Greatest 

on 


Spavin Cure Office, No. 50 Sudbury Street, 
13018 BOSTON, Mass. 





26016 
sNO GOLD 
prtebeg mri) ibe bled 


50 parte 
WEYMOUTH CARD 66, So. Weymouth, Mase:st208 


quire of 8. G. BRACKET, 








ACENTS READ THIS 


expenses, of allow & lunge conmimiedo 
Fine Miley Sabah Ws ata ae 
omy 








LABEST IMPROVEMENT 
For One, Two and Three Horses. 


MACHIN€S FOR 


THRESHING & CLEANING GRAIN, 


They will bring in more money than a good farm 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List—Free 

We have testimonials in our Circular showing that 
men have threshed and cleaned with ‘I'wo-Horse- Pow 
er a bushel per minute—600 bushels per day—and have 
earned $800 in a single threshing season. Highest 
award at all competitive exhibitions. Address 

A. W. GRAY’S ®ONS, 
Patentees and Sole Manu‘acturers, 

13t23 Middletown Springs, Vt. 
Cards—20 Chromo, 10 Motto, 30 Ocean Shell+, 
6 Snowflake, &e., name on, 0c. CLINTON Bros., 
Clintonville, Ct. 26tley 


$5 to $20 
THE NOISELESS, 
Light-Running, Straight 


per day athome. Samples worth $5 
tree. STINSON & Co., lortland, Me 


Needle 


WHEELER & WILSON 


Sewing Machine 


Received the only GRAND PRIZE ever awarded a 
Sewing Machine, at Paris in 1878, and the highest 
honors, a Gold Medal and two Silwer Medals« 
with three, Piplomas at the M. C. M. A. Exhibi 
tion held in Boston the same year 


New England Office of the Company, 


167 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
24 


THE ONLY 


Practical Washer. 


{GENTS WANTED. 
For Circulars address 


Wilkins Washer Co., 


BOSTON, MASS, 


~ HARNESSES. 


PORTLAND TIARNESSES. 
Manufactory No. & Faneuil Hall Square. 


itis HENRY DUNN & SON. 


SALERAWMYS 


PUREST-BEST-CHEAPEST! 
Yo} isn -\ a tm el -lelel a -ton 

IN- POUND PAPERS ONLY. MANF'O 6% 

-MWAMES PY LE,NEW YORK. 


26teopZs 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 
Ky LECTIC, AND A THOROUGH ELEC- 
4 TRICIAN Specialties : Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
i on, i Chronic Diseases 
of Women and ildre i Doctor has a few reme 
es outside of her offi pract , Which she has been 
! These are: her Jmproved 

8, Which will positively 
ian, located in any part of 
emedy; and her Katernai 
stion. HYGIENIC RETREAT 


Kidney Troubles, / 


Boston, where may be found 
nal Supporters, Elastic Bands, 
c., ele Umbilical Trusses made 
p for cireular 13t17 





PHROVERES, 


) 


ick when the stomach, blood, 


, and Hop Bitters 
} 

“The gre i n tonic, appetizer, 
stren r ame irative on earth,—Hop Bit 
ters 
out of 


“It is impossible to remain long sick or 


health, where 
“Why do 
cause they give good digestion, rich blood, 


omuch?” “Be 
and 
healthy action o 

“No matter you eelings or ailment is, 
Hop Bitters wi i . 
“Remember, Hop Bitters 


good, always and « 


harm, but 


“Purify the blood, cleanse the stomach and 


sweeten the breath with Hop Bitters.” 
‘Quiet nerves and balmy sleep in Hop Bitters.’ 


“No health 
organs without Hop Bitters.” 


with inactive liver and urinary 


Try Hop Cough Cure and Pain Relief. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 4127 








INCORPORATED JANUARY, 1879, 
*000'000'18 “MOOLS TYLIAYD 


(Successors to R. V. PIERCE, M. D.) 

* Dn. R. V. PLERCE, having acquired a world-wide 
reputation in the treatment of Chronic Diseases, 
resulting in a professional business far exceeding 
his individual ability to cenduct, some years ago 
induced several medical gentlemen to associate them- 
selves with him, as the Y aculty of the World's Dis- 
pensary, the Consulting Department of which has 
since been merged with the INVALIDS’ HOTEL. 
The organization has been completed and incerpo- 
rated under the name and style of Werld’s Dispen- 
sary Medical Association, with the following oflicers: 
Hon. R. V. Prence, Pres. F. D. Prence, V. Pre. 

Jno. E. PIERCE, Sec. LESTER B. SMITH, Treas. 


NINE PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS of emi- 
nence and skill have been chosen as the Faculty. 

OHRONIO DISEASES of all forms come witliin the 
province of our several specialties, 

LUNG DISEASES.—Tiiis division of practice ts 
very ably managed by a gentleman of mature judg- 
went and skill, Brone bial, Throat, and Lung Dis- 
eases treated with the most successful results. 

DISEASES OF WOMEN. Especiaily are our facili- 
tles of a superior order for the cure of all those 
chronic diseases peculiar to females. 

NERVOUS DISEASES.—|’aralysis, Nervous Debi!- 
ity, Epilepsy (Fits), Chorea (St. Vitus’s Danee), Neu- 
ralgia, and other nervous affections, receive the 
attention of an expert in this specialty. 

NOT NEOCESSAKY TO SEE PATIENTS—By our 
original system of diagnosis, we can treat wany 
chronic diseases as succes stully without as with a 
—— consultation. For par ticulars see “ People’s 

Jommon Sense Medical Adviser” {1,000 pages, sent 

208t-pald for $1.50) or * Invalides’ and Tourists’ Guide 

sook ” (100 pages, 10 cents post-paid) 

SURGICAL CASES.—Among the operations which 
we are called upon most frequently to perform, are 
those for Nasal Polypus, Harelip, Tumors, Fistula 
in Ano, Piles, Hernia (Rupture), fi drocele (Dropsy 
of the Scrotum), Varicocelea, Ovarian and Uterin 
Tumors, Calcull (Stone in the Bladder), Stricture, 
etc., etc. We also treat successfully, by a new meth- 
od without surgical operation, Cancers, Club-feet, 
Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, (See pam- 
phiet entitled, * Motion as a Curative Agent,” sent 
on receipt of 10 cents.) 

Address, World's Dispensary Medical Association, 

BUFFALO, N. ¥ 

By an immense practice at the World's Dispen- 
sary and Lnvalids’ Hotel, having treated many thou- 
sand cases of those diseases peculiar to womang! 
have been ci.abled to perfect a most potent and poh 
tive remedy for these diseases, 

To designate this natural specific, I have named it 


Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription 


The term, however, is but a feeble expression o8 
my high appreciation of its value, based upon per 
6onal observatior I have, whi! 
tive results In the special discasc 
organism of woman, singled it out as 
crowning gem of my medical career, On its merita, 
A$ 8 positive, safe, and effectual remedy for this clasg 
Of iiseases, and one Lhat will, at all tines and wader 
all circumstances, act kindly, | am willing to stake 
my reputation as a physician; and so contident am 
I that it will not disappoint the most sanguine ex. 
pectations of a single invalid lady who uses It for any 
Of the aliments for which | recommen+ tt. that | offer 
and sell it under A POSITIVE GUAKANTEE, (for 
conditions, see pamphlet wrapping bottle.) 

The following are among those diseases In which 
my Favorite Prescriptien has worked cures, as if by 
magic, and with a certainty never before attained b*: 
any medicine: Leucorrbea, Excessive Flow'ad 
Painful Monthly Pertods, Suppressions when from 
unnatural causes, Irreguinrities, Weak Back, Pro- 
apsus, or Falling of the Uterus, Anteversion ana 
Retroversion, Bearing-down Sensations, Internat 
Heat, Nervous Depression, Devility, Despondenc y 
Threatencd Miscarriage, Chronic ‘Congestion 
Nammation and Ulceration ot the Ute s Lap tone y 
Barrennesa, or Sterility, and Fe maic Won ' .e 
do not extol this medicine as a “ cure-all.” but it 
admirably fulfills e 
Most perfect specific in all chronic diseases « : 
sexual system Of woman. It will not disappoint, nor 
will it do harm, In any state or condition. 

Those who desire further information on those sub- 
ects Can obtain it in THE PEOPLE'S COMMON SENSE 
EDICAL ADVISER, a book of over 900 pages. cent 
et-paid, on receipt of $1.50. It treata minut ty « 
sagas Guespane pone to Vumaten, and gives noch 

uable advice in regard to the management of 

pose affections. . - . 

mold 


Favorite by Drugetste 
kK. V. PLERCE, M. D., teh Worki’s Dispensary 
and Lnvalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


rt 

profits on 30 days’ investment of n: 
S1O50 rete oe 20. Says; investment of 
91090 Tin Wests Union, Junot $190 


TER WIGHT & Co, 
Bankers, 35 Wall St., N.Y. 


. TRUTH 18 MIGHTY! 


rotemmer 
end 

















